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“Why isn’t there a 
computer system 
designed with the 
teacher in mind?” 


PCs can work for you— 
Discover the 
SchoolMate" Solution! 


Lf you’ve shied away from PCs 
because they’re too intimidating, 
now there’s good news! 

Say hello to SchoolMate, the ‘‘people- 
oriented network for teachers and stu- 
dents. SchoolMate uses the DeskMate™ 
Graphical User Interface to bring a 
friendly look and feel to computing in 
the classroom. 


DeskMate uses plain English com- 
mands to guide you through each pro- 
gram with simple ‘“‘point-and-click”’ 
convenience. 

SchoolMate uses the proven 3Com 
workgroup to link together Tandy and 
other PC-compatible 
computers through- 
out a classroom, de- 
partment, or even an 
py SchoolMate entire school. Every 

person on the net- 

work uses the same 
easy commands—SchoolMate cuts 
through the confusion. 


The ultimate in “teacher ease” 


SchoolMate puts the teacher in charge, 


with a wide choice of programs that 
can be placed on the network. Over 185 
programs are available from courseware 


Make it easy on yourself— 
discover the SchoolMate Solution at... 


publishers such as Compu-leach, David- 
son & Associates, DLM Teaching Re- 
sources, Educational Activities, Hartley 
Courseware, Houghton Mifflin, Micro- 
soft, Scholastic, South-Western, [om 
Snyder Productians, True BASIC and 
William K. Bradford/D.C. Heath. 


Plus, built-in productivity tools let 
you quickly create a class roster, set up a 
grade book, schedule lessons and gener- 
ate exams. 


Make it easy on yourself 

Call 1-800-321-0160, and let one of 
our Area Education Marketing Managers 
tell you how to get the SchoolMate solu- 
tion working for you. 


Radice Shaek 
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More To The Story 


I enjoyed reading the premier issue 
of Teacher Magazine, and was espe- 
cially gratified to see my colleagues at 
El Cerrito High School mentioned in 
your cover story [“‘A Revolution of 
Rising Expectations,’’ September/ 
October 1989]. However, all four 
teachers involved in the program 
should have been mentioned because 
they have worked as a tightly knit 
team since the inception of the pro- 
gram. Those omitted were Karen Si- 
montacchi and Florence Collins. 

The program you describe would 
probably not have existed without the 
support of the School University Part- 
nership for Educational Renewals. 
SUPER is a collaboration between the 
University of California-Berkeley 
School of Education and neighboring 
school districts, of which Richmond is 
one. SUPER funded workshops, hired 
research assistants, and paid salaries, 
stipends, and travel expenses to the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting. The College 
Board, through its Project EQuality 
program, also helped to fund a series 
of workshops for faculty on writing 
across the curriculum. 

Maureen Gravett 
Richmond, Calif. 


Given the rivalry between the 
Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses of 
the University of California, I can only 
guess at Berkeley psychology professor 
Rhona Weinstein’s shock when she 
was placed at UCLA. She is not only a 
highly respected professor here at 
Berkeley, but she is also director of the 
psychology clinic. 

Nina Hersch Gabelko 
Director, SUPER 
Unwersity of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


All-Male Classes 
For Black Boys 


As a 28-year-old black female Cath- 
olic school principal in Miami’s Over- 
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town area, I agree with Spencer Hol- 
land [‘‘Fighting the Epidemic of Fail- 
ure,’’ September/October 1989] that it 
is vital that we have males, particularly 
black males, teaching in our inner-city 
classrooms. The young black male 
encounters females almost exclusively 
every day—from Mom to principal. 
My school recruits male teachers 
and invites males to participate in our 
speaker and seminar programs. We 
hope male contact will give our stu- 
dents better goals than a gold chain, a 
short-lived emblem of illegal success. 
Leslie Cooper, principal 
St. Francis Xavier School 
Miami 


We have been educating young black 
males in all-male classrooms with 
predominantly male teachers since 
1945. We’ve experienced great success 
with this system, even though we have 
been criticized over the years. I was 
especially appreciative of Holland’s 
concern for the young black male. 
There’s nothing like a powerful educa- 
tion coupled with academic serious- 
ness, strong, loving discipline, and 
clear-cut values to help our young 
black males reach their full maturity. 

Fr. Mario DiCicco, president 
Hales Franciscan High School 
Chicago 


Special-Needs Kids 
In Junior High 


When I read Elizabeth Kean’s article 
[““Left Behind,” September/October 
1989] my heart sank. As a teacher, 
Elizabeth Kean should have been 
aware that there are special education 
services available under PL 94-142. 
Also sadly, Kean probably was not 
aware of our organization. Our na- 
tional network of chapters offers much 
information, support, and advice for 
parents of learning disabled students. 

Irene Spencer 

Learning Disabled Association 
of America 

Metropolitan Baltimore Chapter 
Baltimore 


Evaluation, Not Testing 


Your article on testing [‘‘Early Test- 
ing on the Rise,” September/October 
1989] reported that New Hampshire 
requires students to be evaluated be- 
fore entering school. Although state 
law requires schools to “diagnostically 
screen” all children upon first entry to 
school to determine levels of educa- 
tional readiness, we have steered away 
from standardized testing. Teachers, 
with the backing of the state depart- 
ment of education, have developed 
ways to observe and document chil- 
dren’s literacy behaviors, and teachers 
base instruction on those observa- 
tions. | 

Helen Schotanus 

Curriculum Supervisor 

New Hampshire Department 
of Education 

Concord, N.H. 


A Taxing Matter 


I was really surprised that Joel 
Weingarten [““What Can I Deduct?” 
September/October 1989] did not men- 
tion that the Internal Revenue Service 
has included teachers and_ tutors 
among the professionals who may use 
Schedule C. This way, the requirement 
that deductions must exceed 2 percent 
of your adjusted gross income does 
not apply. This can result in a sizable 
tax savings. I thought surely a CPA 
would be up on this matter. 

Frances Prater 
McMinnville, Tenn. 


Editor’s Note: According to the 
IRS, Schedule C is only for people who 
are in business for themselves. A 
self-employed tutor or teacher, or a 
school district employee who has a 
side business, might be entitled to use 
Schedule C. Teachers whose sole em- 
ployer is a school district, the IRS says, 
are to use Schedule A, as Weingarten’s 
article instructs. 

For more information, request 
publication number 508, Educational 
Expenses, by calling the IRS toll-free 
at 800-424-FORM. 
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Teachers 
Life: 


Inaclass 
y itself. 


Now, for the first time, you and your colleagues in the nation’s 
public schools are eligible for low-cost individual life insurance 
from TIAA—Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 


Why is Teachers Life from TIAA in a class by itself? 


TIAA is not just one of the country’s largest life 
insurance companies; it is the only one of its kind 
dedicated exclusively to serving the education 
community. For nearly three-quarters of a century, 
TIAA has provided retirement income and life 
insurance for faculty and staff of America’s colleges, 
universities and independent schools. Its financial 
expertise and comprehensive benefits already are 
serving over one million men and women at 

4,300 institutions. 


Today, you can take advantage of low-cost life 
insurance protection, backed by a company renowned 
for excellence in personal service and the solid 
eT ‘of more than $38 billion in assets. 


To learn more about TIAA and low-cost individual Teachers Life™ 
insurance, call for your free information kit now: 1 800 842-1924. 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.” 


Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association 
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Is Demography Destiny? 


t is appropriate (but coincidental) that Olivia Norman, 

our cover girl, and Harold Hodgkinson, whose mathe 

bizarre photograph appears on page 60, should be side 
by side in this issue. 

Olivia and her three-and-a-half million fellow 2nd graders 
are members of the “‘Class of 2000”—the first to enter the 
brave new world of the 21st century. And Hodgkinson has 
spent most of his waking hours for the past half dozen years 
exhorting educators and policymakers to get ready for the 
arrival of Olivia and her classmates. 

Hodgkinson is a demographer. And he tells anyone who 
will listen that ‘demography is destiny.” In the arcane world 
of numbers that he inhabits, he sees clear evidence of a 
profoundly changing society. The emerging generation of 
American students, he warns, will be markedly different 
from its predecessors. They will bring with them the 


debilitating consequences of racial and ethnic prejudice, 
poverty, and family strife. As a result, a growing proportion 
of them will be in danger of failing in school—and in life. 

It is a measure of Hodgkinson’s success that his grim 
Statistics are now rather widely known: one out of four 
students in Olivia’s “Class of 2000” comes from a poor 
family; 15 percent are non-English speaking immigrants; 40 
percent come, or will come, from broken homes; as many as 
a third are latchkey children; about 15 percent are children 
of teenage parents; and 15 percent are physically or mentally 
handicapped. 

But statistics have a bloodlessness that blunts their 
impact. Olivia Norman reminds us that Hodgkinson is 
talking about children. She is one of the 15 percent who are 
handicapped and who need special attention and help in 
school. But as the child of devoted parents who nourish her 
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physically, spiritually, and intellectually, Olivia will surely 
fare better than many of her at-risk classmates. 

It is concern for those less fortunate than Olivia that 
drives Hodgkinson to carry his compelling message to 
auditoriums, board rooms, and legislative chambers across 
the country. But his concern is also for the larger society and 
its institutions, whose welfare depends so heavily on the 
competency, creativeness, and commitment of its members. 

Children who are economically disadvantaged are very 
likely to become educationally disadvantaged. And people 
who are educationally disadvantaged are very likely to 
become economically disadvantaged. That cycle has led to 
what has been described as ‘“‘an underdeveloped country of 
40 million people in our midst”—most of them poor, 
uneducated, unemployed, and often unemployable. And the 


cycle goes on and on, taking an immeasurably high human. 


and financial toll. 
But need it be so? Must demography always be destiny? 
In A Place Called School, John Goodlad offers an answer 
to those questions: “Futurists have a tantalizing way of 
describing the year 2001, as though being there has little to 
do with getting there.”” The future does not arrive full 
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blown, he says. Rather, it “is the succession of days and 
years between now and then that will determine what life 
will be like. Decisions made and not made will shape’’ the 
world of tomorrow. 

The point is that destiny is not preordained. Public policy 
can influence human behavior, and individuals can act in 
ways that change the course of human events. The direction 
of demographic and social trends can be altered. And there 
are promising signs of efforts to do exactly that. 

Schools are in the vanguard of the effort to shape the 
future. They have always been expected to cope with 
powerful demographic forces: to train the workforce, to 
assimilate waves of immigrants, to integrate the races, to 
substitute for the family—and all the while, to instill the 
common values and preserve the common culture. 

Today, schools are expected to do all of that and more: to 
fight the war against drugs, reduce teen pregnancy, eradicate 
illiteracy, provide health services, serve as community 
centers, and on and on. 

That is nearly a “mission impossible.” Can schools fulfill 


it? Olivia and her classmates hope so. So does their country. 
—Ronald A. Wolk 
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Setting Them Free To Care 


Lessons from a soup kitchen 


By Robert Hoderny 


had just begun teaching at a Washington, D.C., high 
school, and on some Sunday mornings I would volun- 
teer at Zacchaeus, a local soup kitchen for the homeless. 
When the days were unbearably hot, we would move the 
tables outside under the shade of a huge tree and set up a 
cafe for the hungry. The stereo in the window would pump 
out glorious gospel music, the atmosphere was relaxed, and 
the soup was good. The scene had a certain dignity and joy. 
One morning, a bus full of high school students touring 
the capital’s monuments stalled in traffic in front of our cafe. 
The students, totally unprovoked, put their heads outside 
the windows of the bus and began to jeer at the obviously 
poor people eating their meal. It was a horrible two or three 
minutes, listening to comments like ‘Nice outfit, buddy!” 
and “‘Look at the trash someone left on the streets.’’ That 
was 14 years ago. The students have probably forgotten the 
moment. I still remember it. | 
In the days that followed, when I thought about the 
students’ behavior on the bus, I was angry, not at the 


Robert Hoderny teaches social justice at Archbishop Carroll 
High School, a Roman Catholic school in Washington, D.C. 


students, but at their ignorance and their heartlessness. How 
could they have not known better? The bus was gone. | 
knew that I could never reach that group to say: “‘Listen! Do 
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you know what is going on here? Do you know what it is‘ 


like to be poor and homeless, to be eating on the street?” But 
I could reach my own students, and so began the connection 
between Archbishop Carroll High School and the Zac- 
chaeus soup kitchen. 

The program started small. I told the students in a class I 
was teaching on social justice that the soup kitchen needed 
weekend volunteers. A few came. I then went to my 
principal and asked him if my students could be given school 
time to perform community service. He agreed. 

Today, every student at our school takes one of my social 
justice classes during his junior year. When we discuss 
homelessness and poverty, I ask each student to spend some 
school time serving meals to the homeless. Most do so four 
times during the academic year, working a total of 20 hours. 
And although the experience is not a requirement—any 
student can decide, without penalty, not to go to the soup 
kitchen—it is one of the school’s few activities that has 
near-perfect attendance. This year, every member of our 
championship boys’ basketball team ladled bowls of soup. 

It is a powerful educational experience, one of the most 
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significant of our students’ high school days. Consider what 
it is like to be 16 and to take some responsibility for people 
who are three and four times your age; to see poverty 
close-up, to smell it, touch it, breathe it; to sit down and 
share a meal and a conversation with someone whose life is 
so different from your own; to have the epportunity to do 
something that is totally for others, whether it is simply 
washing dishes or stirring a large pot of soup; to go home 
and think about what you have done and what you have 
seen; and then to share that experience with your family. 
Take, for example, the comments of student Shane Brent, 
written two years ago, after his first visit to the kitchen: 
“When the doors first opened that morning at 9:30, there 
was this long line of hungry, dirty, sad-looking people. | 
didn’t want to get near them because I was so proud. When 
they sat down to eat, they were eating like there was no 
tomorrow. Most of them came back for thirds and fourths. 
“I kind of made buddies with a couple of them,” he 
continued. ‘““They would come up to me in the serving line 
and look at me with an infectious smile. I would put salad 
on their plates and they would ask for a little more. I smiled 
back and said, ‘Sure buddy, sure.’ As I watched them eat, I 
began to feel for them. I would wonder where they slept and 
how they would spend the rest of their day. Life must be 
hard when you live like they do, with no money, no place to 
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go, nothing to look forward to.” 

Similar experiences and reactions are mentioned year after 
year in valedictory addresses. Students feel rewarded by 
having had the opportunity to give. They feel more 
responsible by having reached outside the boundaries of the 
adolescent world. 

And there are other benefits. Students return to the 
kitchen on their own time, often with friends. The school’s 
Thanksgiving food drive amasses 12,000 pounds of canned 
goods annually. Parents have organized lasagna dinners for 
the kitchen. Underclassmen can’t wait for the opportunity to 
go. Who can measure the effect of this experience on the 
long-term world view of these young men and women? As 
one student wrote: ‘“The most pathetic examples of poverty I 
saw today were a man who looked like he had AIDS and a 
family with a 3-year-old girl. I don’t know what to do or say 
about this. To see this is so demeaning—I mean this is the 
land of wealth and opportunity, and families are living on 
the streets?” 

Education has always been best when it sheds light on 
ignorance and sets people free to think critically. Can it not 
also set people free to care? School-sponsored bus trips to 
the nation’s capital or the state capital are a good thing, but 
schools might be doing more for students if they organized 
regular trips to their local soup kitchen or shelter. 0 
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Class Dismissed 


Lowe Blow 


Fortunately for movie star Rob Lowe, sometimes you can 
go home again. 

Lowe, you may recall, was charged with sexual exploita- 
tion of a minor after videotaping his sexual encounters with 
a 16-year-old girl last summer in Atlanta. He and the Fulton 
County (Ga.) Court agreed that he would perform 20 hours 
of community service as his penance. When word got out 
that this might include addressing Los Angeles high school 
students about drugs, the L.A. school board was less than 
enthusiastic. 

“It appears on the surface that he has, at minimum, 
dubious judgment,” Board President Jackie Goldberg said, 
according to The Washington Post. “I would want to know 
who is monitoring his talks for appropriate behavior and 
who is monitoring him for appropriate behavior.” 

Spurned by his adopted hometown, Lowe returned to 
Dayton, Ohio, where he grew up, to perform his community 
service. None of it was in the schools. 


( What’s In 
» A Name? 


Lack of school 
spirit had nothing 
to do with it. But 
when students at 
Pendleton (Ind.) Mid- 
dle School had to cheer 
on their sports teams, they 
éringed. - ‘Chanting the 
school’s initials—‘‘P-M-S, 
P-M-S”—was_ embarrassing 
since the letters also stand for 
premenstrual syndrome. 

Tired of being teased—by 
everyone from the opposition to 
the local radio station—Pendle- 
ton’s athletes recently asked the 
school board to solve the long-standing 
problem. By a 4 to 3 vote, the school’s name 
was changed to Pendleton Heights Middle School, making 
the initials a more dignified PHMS. 
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But How Many Chose Dukakis? 


A recent poll of 6-year-olds by Playskool, Inc., found 
that only 9 percent of the kids picked George Bush as the 
teacher of their dreams, putting him in last place with 
Roseanne Barr. Bush and Barr finished close behind Michael 
J. Fox (10 percent), and were within striking distance of Bill 
Cosby (19 percent). But they were all left in the dust by Big 
Bird, who gained a clear mandate with 53 percent. 
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No Mere Mousetraps 


Student inventors from more than 30,000 schools 
competed in the ninth national INVENT AMERICA! 
contest. The nine national winners won savings 
bonds. Grants went to their teachers and schools. 
Here’s a sample of what they came up with: 
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Dylan Wiley, a junior high school student from 
Lakewood, Colo., developed his invention after he 
took his little brother to the movies and “‘the seat 
completely folded up on him.” The little boy didn’t 
weigh enough to hold the springs down. He also was 
unable to see the screen over all the adult heads. 

The “Double Feature”—named because it has two 
features that solve the two problems—is a booster seat 
that also contains sand to keep theater seats from 
folding up on small theatergoers. 


When it came time for Erin Amos to quit sucking 
her thumb, she must have had a tough time. To make 
it a little easier, the Tecumsah, Neb., student invented 
the “thumb hugger.” Her. thumb-huggers come in the 
form of a bird, a lamb, and a dress. Each can be placed 
over her thumb and strapped to her hand. The hugger, 
she says, “keeps me company in bed so I don’t have to 
suck my thumb.” 


We Harley Knew You, Mr. Norenberg 


Some people will do anything for attention. For a high 
school principal familiar with the challenge of bringing the 
opening-day assembly to order over the din of rowdy, 
inattentive students, that axiom was inspiration. The 
Associated Press reports that Stanley Norenberg, a 57-year- 
old administrator at the Adel-DeSoto High School in Adel, 
Iowa, started this year’s welcoming assembly by roaring 
onto the stage on a large Harley-Davidson motorcycle. Clad 
in a black leather jacket, a black helmet, and goggles, he 
circled the stage three times and then parked to reveal his 
identity. The students, who were surprised and speechless, 
gave him their undivided attention—and then their riotous 
applause. 


Meanwhile, On The Coast 


Teachers at Serrano Intermediate School in El Toro, 
Calif., figured students might pay more attention at an 
assembly on school rules if they got the word via rap music. 
Thirty teachers wearing baseball caps, rolled-up jeans, 
leotards, and sunglasses chanted such verses as: “‘If you keep 
getting tardies, the price you'll have to pay is an after-school 
detention or school on Sat-ur-day.”” Rap music blared over 
the loud speaker while the finger-snapping teachers did their 
thing. Students’ reactions ranged from “cool” to “stupid.” 
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An All-Star With 
The Kids 


Kevin “K.J.” Johnson is 
one star basketball player who 
knows that a school does a lot 
more than give future pros a 
chance to develop their outside 
shooting. For the past three 
years, the stand-out guard for 
the Phoenix Suns has spent 
a day at St. Leo’s Ele- 
mentary School in 
Oakland, Calif. He 
devotes most of 
what has come to be 
called “‘K.J. Day” to 
talking to each class 
about the importance of 
academics and encourag- 
ing the students to be 
good citizens. Each 
year an 8th grader re- 
ceives the Kevin 
Johnson Award for Academic and Athletic Excellence. Says 
Johnson, “‘I like to let them know that, sure ’ma basketball 
player, but there are other things more important and longer 
lasting.” 


MILLER/SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Worth Repeating 


Education consultant Denis Doyle makes the point 
that for a successful business, the most important 
_ customer may be the one who left. A company will 
go to great lengths to determine the reason for the 
dissatisfaction and will often adjust com- 
pany policy accordingly. Schools, on the 
other hand, typically know almost noth- 
ing about their dropouts. 
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Testing A New Kind Of Test 


A federally sponsored pilot program seeks to end the nation’s 
long-standing love affair with standardized tests 


t times, the motto of the school 
reform movement has seemed 
to be: “If it moves, test it.”’ 

Driven by the demand for more 
accountability during the 1980’s, edu- 
cators and policymakers have placed 
ever greater emphasis on standardized 
testing. 

But the spread of “high stakes” 
testing—on which 
judgments are made 
about promotion, 
graduation, remedi- 
ation, and the alloca- 
tion of state funds— 
has given rise to 
mounting concern 
and criticism. It has 
also triggered a 
counter-movement 
to find more creative 
ways to evaluate stu- 
dents’ performance. 

In what is being 
called a major step 
away from undue re- 
liance on standard- 
ized tests, educators 
in Connecticut have 
launched a national 
project aimed at de- 
veloping new “‘per- 
formance-based”’ student assessments. 

Beginning in the 1991-92 academic 
year, 30 or more Connecticut schools 
will give performance-based appraisal 
its first real workout, and several other 
states will be watching to see how the 
new approach fares. 

Performance-based assessment dif- 
fers from the pencil-and-paper test in 
significant ways. In Connecticut, for 
example, students—both as individu- 
als and in groups—will undertake a 
variety of mathematics and science 
tasks designed to demonstrate their 
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ability to frame problems, collect data, 
and analyze and report the results. 
Also in contrast to the pencil-and- 
paper exams, some tasks may take 
days, weeks, or even as long as a 
semester to complete. Students might 
be asked, for example, to study the 
prices at two supermarkets and deter- 
mine which one has the lowest. Grad- 


Unlike traditional testing, performance-based assessments call on 
students ‘to really use knowledge,” says an expert. 


ing would be based on how well the 
students worked as a group and on 
how effectively they used math to 
solve the problem. Other options 
might include work portfolios, exhibi- 
tions, and writing projects. 

“One of the things we want to know 
about is whether kids can produce 
solutions and not just recognize them,” 
explains Joan Baron, director of the 
Connecticut Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress. ‘For some tasks, there 
is no one right answer. Those things 
are very hard to get at in a multiple- 


choice, timed setting. What you’re 
doing is calling upon the kids to really 
use knowledge.” , 

Other states have experimented with 
performance-based testing, but in a 
limited way. Eleven states, for exam- 
ple, test students’ writing ability by 
evaluating writing passages. In Califor- 
nia, some open-ended questions are 
included in a 12th 
grade math test. 
And in New York 
State, 4th grade stu- 
dents taking a state- 
wide science test this 
year conducted a 
short experiment 
and reported the re- 
sults. Vermont is de- 
veloping a program 
that would include 
student portfolios in 
addition to standard- 
ized tests. 

But Connecticut 
will be the first state 
to base its assess- 
ments in given sub- 
ject areas—initially 
in mathematics and 
science—exclusively 
On sustained per- 
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formance tasks. 

To implement the program, Con- 
necticut solicited the involvement of 
other states, then sought and received 
a $1 million grant from the National 
Science Foundation. Six other states— 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin— 
have decided to join in the project. 

The role of the teacher is vital to the 
project’s outcome, since a change in 
the form of assessment will inevitably 
affect classroom instruction. Not coin- 
cidentally, says Baron, the tasks used 
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to assess students also model good 
pedagogy. The success or failure of 
each task hinges on guided instruction, 
in which the teacher poses questions 
but leaves it up to the student to find a 
strategy. Says Baron, “This is the 
teacher as catalyst, the teacher as 
facilitator.” 3 

To begin implementing the project, 
officials this fall began training teach- 
ers from about 35 schools in the 
participating states and from the Coali- 
tion of Essential Schools, a network of 
high schools piloting the reform ideas 
of educator Theodore Sizer. During 
the workshops, officials outlined sam- 
ple tasks and methods of scoring, as 
well as guidelines teachers can use to 
design their own tasks. 

“Teachers will not be mere imple- 
mentors of someone else’s tasks, but 
they can design and implement them 
as well,” says Grant Wiggins, former 
director of research for the Coalition 
of Essential Schools. 

Part of the challenge facing the 
teachers assigned to develop tasks will 
be to come up with projects that are 
truly meaningful to the student. In 
addition, each task must be ‘“‘connec- 
tive.” That is, it should call upon the 
student to put together the necessary 
fragments of knowledge to solve the 
problem. ‘“‘We’re trying to provide a 
real-world context,’ says Baron. 
“We're looking at the richness of the 
task in the sense that it leads to other 
problems, and raises other questions.” 

Altogether, it is an ambitious 
agenda—and one that raises ques- 
tions, even among admirers. For one 
thing, no one really knows whether 
changing what is tested will have any 
effect on teaching. That is ‘‘a hunch,” 
says Wiggins, who is working with 
Connecticut on the project. ““We’ll see 
if it works out that way.” 

Senta Raizen, director of the Na- 
tional Center for Improving Science 
Education, offers praise, but foresees 
one potential pitfall of the “teacher as 
catalyst’? approach. “‘“My concern is 
that this may aggravate the notion 
teachers have that hands-on science 
consists of observation and recording, 
period,” she says. “‘If that’s all you do, 
you’re not going to get very far. You 
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need to ask why you observe, why you 
record.” 

Another nagging question, Baron 
admits, is how to score student per- 
formance. 

“How do we give individual 
grades?’ she asks. ‘““We think we’re 
getting somewhere, but we can’t tell 
you whether it works yet. Our task 
would be easier if we were dealing 
with just the subject matter. But this is 
a holistic approach. We don’t want to 
know just whether the kids know a set 
of formulas. We want to know: Can 


they work together, can they carry out 
a task?” 

Ultimately, the greatest obstacle to 
the success of performance-based as- 
sessment may be political. As Grant 
Wiggins notes, it all comes back to the 
long-standing love affair with standard- 
ized testing. 

“The technical issues are persnick- 
ety, but solvable,” he says. “The 
question is, ‘Are we willing to spend 
money on public relations to convince 
the public that standardized tests are 
inadequate?’ ” 0 


Teachers For Sale? 


Wisconsin bill proposes contract services 


rustrated with teaching French 
to middle school students, Ste- 
ven Iverson left the classroom 
three years ago and never looked back. 
Instead, he went into business for 
himself, forming a Milwaukee com- 
pany that specializes in teaching for- 
eign languages to individuals and busi- 
ness groups. Today, Iverson employs 
150 other language teachers to meet 
the demand for his company’s services. 
But a controversial measure being 
considered by the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture could lure Iverson and other 
teachers like him back into the class- 
room—this time on their own terms. 
The bill would allow teachers to 
form private practices and contract 
with schools for their services. A 
district in need of an instructor to 
teach a single class of Japanese, for 
example, could contract with a firm 
such as Iverson’s to do the job— 
provided the teachers hired were li- 
censed and the school district had 
consulted with its teachers’ union. 
Interest in the idea is not limited to 
Wisconsin. It was a discussion topic at 
an educational-issues session of the 
Midwestern Governors Conference 
held in early October. 
“I see it as giving schools flexibility— 
that other organizations already have— 
to offer programs that they might not 


otherwise offer,” says Senn Brown, a 
lobbyist for the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards, which strongly sup- 
ports the bill. 

Brown and other proponents of the 
idea point out that private teaching 
practices would be similar to the 
private-practice firms operated by doc- 
tors, lawyers, and accountants. They 
argue that the measure would give 
teachers greater autonomy in their 
work, provide schools with a mecha- 
nism for ensuring accountability, and 
draw enterprising teachers such as 
Iverson back into the classroom. 

In addition, they say, it would allow 
schools to stay on the cutting edge of 
developments in the fields they teach. 
“It’s a minor variant that would help 
fertilize the system a little bit, spice it 
up,” notes State Senator J. Mac Davis, 
the Republican who is sponsoring the 
Senate version of the bill. 

But the measure’s many critics cast it 
in a potentially more harmful light. 
The state’s largest teachers’ union, the 
Wisconsin Education Association Coun- 
cil, contends that the measure is an 
attempt at “union busting.” And the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Herbert Grover, calls it ‘‘a ridicu- 
lous idea.” 

“What are we going to do—auction 
off teachers’ services?”’ Grover asks. 
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In 1985, these artists formed a private practice, Partners in Arts of 


Minneapolis, to sell their services to public schools. 


To its critics, the measure is a 
thinly disguised attempt to help 
schools cut costs. Says State Represen- 
tative Richard Grobschmidt, a Demo- 
crat, “I think the overriding motive is 
not to elevate the profession or pro- 
vide quality education, but to find a 
way to hire teachers on the cheap.” 

Grobschmidt, a former social stud- 
ies teacher, says that school districts 
would not have to pay fringe benefits 
for the private-practice teachers they 
hire. The result, he predicts, would be 
a decline in morale—and possibly a 
loss of jobs—for the staff teachers 
whose salaries might be undercut by 
those of the private practitioners. 

There is also the danger, others 
warn, that schools simply would con- 
tract each year with the lowest bidder 
for a particular program—a practice 
that could erode the continuity and 
educational quality of the program. 

But proponents assert that hiring 
private-practice teachers would not 
necessarily be less expensive for school 
districts. “It may be that school boards 
would end up paying more money, but 
they would be willing to do so because 
the program is superior,” says Brown. 

Currently, Wisconsin law is silent 
on whether school boards may con- 
tract for teaching services. Whether a 
district engages in the practice depends 
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the state law needs to 


largely on how its lawyer interprets the 
statutes. The Milwaukee school dis- 
trict, for example, already contracts 
with private day-care centers to pro- 
vide half- and full-day kindergarten 
for disadvantaged 4- and 5-year-olds. 

But advocates of 
the bill contend that 


be amended to get- 
more school districts 
to try the idea. 

Similar versions of 
the bill, introduced 
in two previous legis- 
latures, died in com- 
mittee. And even 
some proponents of 
the current measure 
concede that passage 
is not likely this 
year—even though the bill has sparked 
more interest this time around. 

The concept of private-practice teach- 
ing originated in Minnesota more than 
a decade ago with a group of educa- 
tors and business people. By 1984, this 
nonprofit group, called Public School 
Incentives, had published several re- 
ports on the idea. The group envi- 
sioned the concept on a much broader 
level, proposing that school districts 
hire private teaching practices to teach 
a particular unit in a class or even to 
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“What are we 
going to do,’ 
asks one 


critic, ‘auction 
off teachers’ 
services?’ 


operate entire departments or schools. 

And, from 1985 to 1987, a dozen 
such practices were formed in that 
state, according to Ruth Anne Olson, 
who helped pioneer the concept. She is 
a former teacher who now contracts 
with foundations and school districts 
to design and evaluate programs. But 
since that time, the idea has languished 
in Minnesota as well. 

“Without funding, we had no 
money to market our idea,” says Roy 
McBride, a former member of the 
Partners in Arts of Minneapolis, a 
team of four artists who tried several 
years ago to sell their services to local 
public schools. At first, their teaching 
efforts were supported by a regional 
foundation. But when the grant money 
ran out, the partners found they 
couldn’t support themselves, so they 
decided to split up, McBride says. 

Olson and other supporters of the 
idea in her state have changed their 


ee 


tactics. Rather than promote the con- | 


cept directly, they have supported 
other changes in the state’s educa- 
tional structure that they hope will 
introduce the idea of competition and 
create a climate 
more conducive to 
private teaching prac- 
tices. Most. notable 
is the state’s compre- 
hensive open-enroll- 
ment plan, which al- 
lows parents to en- 
roll their children in 
any school district. 

“Once the dynam- 
ics in the system are 
in place, my feeling 
is we'll come back to 
this notion,” says 
Ted Kolderie, a senior associate at the 
Center for Policy Studies in Minneapo- 
lis and one of the original architects of 
the private-practice idea. 

But even if the idea gains wide- 
spread acceptance in either state, pro- 
ponents expect that few teachers will 
risk their job security and fringe bene- 
fits to try it out. “I tend to think it’s 
inevitable that it’s going to happen,” 


Olson says. “But I don’t think it’s - 


going to be a huge revolution.” 0 
—Debra Viadero, Education Week 
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eHistory Of TheWorld 
mes Alive When You See 
_ The Big Picture. __ 


When you look at 6,000 years of history in 
chronological order—on a chart almost three 
feet high and eight feet long— important dates 
and events just seem to fall into place! 

Never has there been a clearer, more 
concise overview of our history, archaeology, 
theology and mythology than with The World 
History Chart from International Timeline, Inc. 

Test your talent for historical trivia. What 
do the Great Wall of China and the Chin 
Dynasty have in common with the Roman 
Empire? When the Normans migrated to 


Northern France, where did they come from? 

The world takes on new dimensions as 
you witness the development of 15 major 
civilizations from 4,000 B.C. to the present. To 
fully understand the scope of information on 
the Chart—picture U.S. history as just two 
inches over the space of eight feet of time! 

This invaluable teaching and reference tool 
has taken years to compile. Its easy-to-read 
format appeals to everyone from the casual 
admirer to the scholar. 

Receive a 10% discount on the purchase 
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price along with order form below. Now, you 
can have our own for just $29.95 (U.S. cur- 
rency) plus $5.00 for shipping and handling 
($34.95 each). Add $15.00 for each laminated 
chart ($49.95). Simply call toll-free 1-800- 
621-5559 (1-800-972-5855, in Illinois), and 
charge it to your MasterCard, VISA or Choice. 
Or, complete the coupon below and mail with 
check or money order payable to: Interna- 
tional Timeline, Inc., 2565 Chain Bridge 


Road, Vienna, VA 22180. (virginia residents add 44% 
tax. Outside U.S. add $10.00 instead of $5.00 for shipping and handling. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery.) 


Please send me the World History Chart for $29.95 (U.S. currency) 


Add $15.00 for each laminated chart ($49.95). Outside U.S. include 


plus $5.00 for shipping and handling for each chart ordered ($34.95). an additional $5.00 for shipping and handling. | 


| 6,000 Years Of History At A Glance For Only $29.95! | 


I Send to: 
(please print) 
Gries 
Enclosed is check ____ money order for $ 


[Virginia residents add 412 tax. Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


Address: 


i) tac ae # Of Charts Desired: 


Checks payable to: International Timeline, Inc. 
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2565 Chain Bridge Road, Vienna, VA 221 80 | 


A Measure Of Self-Control 


Minnesota gives teachers a voting majority on state licensing 
board, blazing the trail for other states 


innesota has become the first 
state in the nation to give 
teachers a voting majority on 
a fully autonomous board that sets 
standards for entry into teaching. 

Those who advocate giving teachers 
more control of their profession also 
had something to cheer about in Iowa, 
where lawmakers this year established 
an autonomous standards-setting 
board on which teachers will hold the 
largest bloc of seats. 

The creation of independent, teacher- 
dominated boards is seen by many as a 
critical step in the effort to profession- 
alize teaching. 

Unlike most of the established pro- 
fessions, teachers generally lack the 
authority to establish the standards 
that their peers must meet to practice. 
The question of who should set and 
enforce the standards for entry into 
teaching has become a lively and 
contentious issue in a number of 
states. 

Aside from Iowa and Minnesota, 
only two other states, California and 
Oregon, have fully autonomous 
boards, but they lack teacher majori- 
ties. One other state, Nevada, has an 
independent board with a teacher 
majority. Many people consider it 
autonomous, but in reality some of its 
actions can be vetoed by the state 
board of education. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion, the nation’s largest teachers’ 
union, has made the creation of such 
boards one of its highest legislative 
priorities. In the view of the NEA’s 
leaders, these boards are the “‘center- 
piece” of professional self-governance. 

They stress that, unlike the new 
National Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards, which intends to offer 
voluntary certification for experienced 
teachers, these state panels would be 
legally empowered to set criteria for 
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teacher licensure. An individual must 
be licensed to teach in a public school. 

A “model” board, from the NEA’s 
perspective, would have a teacher 
majority, set licensing standards, issue 
and revoke licenses, approve teacher- 
education programs, and determine if 
and how a national professional certifi- 
cate would be recognized. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers, which has fewer members than the 
NEA in most states, has generally 
remained quiet on the state standards- 
board issue, focusing instead on the 
work of the new national board. In 
Minnesota, however, the bill giving 
teachers a majority on the existing 
board was crafted by its state affiliate. 


Despite the concerted efforts of the 
NEA and its affiliates, progress has 
been slow. Iowa and Minnesota were 
among 15 states that addressed the 
standards-board issue during this 
year’s legislative season. 

“The states that have moved ahead 
should be applauded,” says Mary 
Hatwood Futrell, the former NEA 
president. “And those that decided not 
to have to understand that the issue is 
not going to go away.” 

The idea of teacher-controlled stan- 
dards-setting at the state level has been 
controversial since the early 1970’s, 
when the NEA first began pushing for 
it. Many critics of the concept contend 

(continued on page 20) 
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A ‘No’ Vote For The National Board 


When it decided in July that 
teachers should not be denied na- 
tional certification solely because 
they did not graduate from an educa- 
tion school, the newly formed Na- 
tional Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards knew it was inviting 
opposition from some quarters. 

Not surprisingly, that opposition 
has now been formally expressed by 
the organization that represents 
more than 700 colleges and universi- 
ties that train teachers. 

The directors of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education voted unanimously ear- 
lier this fall not to support the 
standards board, and urged it to 
reconsider its prerequisites for certifi- 
cation. The board has said that any 
teacher who holds a bachelor’s de- 
gree from an accredited college or 
university and has_ successfully 
taught for three years at one or more 
elementary or secondary schools will 
be eligible for certification. , 

Astatement released by John Good- 
lad, president of AACTE, expressed 
the fear that “the national board’s 
approach to assure quality will lower 
the very quality the board seeks to 
clevate. | 

The board claims it wants na- 
tional certification to complement 
existing standards and quality con- 
trols, “but in fact the board has 
proposed bypassing current program 
approval, licensure, and accredita- 
tion procedures,” the AACTE state- 
ment charges. | 

Says James Kelly, president of the 
national board: “AACTE has been 
the only organization, as such, that 
has expressed reservations about the 
board, from among our hundreds of 
constituents. 

“The board believes that its policy 
framework is sound,” he adds. ““The 
board believes that its prerequisite 
requiring three years of experience 
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for any candidate for board certifica- 
tion represents an acknowledgment 
of the importance of proper prepara- 
tion and early experience.” 

In establishing its prerequisites for 
certification, the 63-member board 
said that requiring graduation from 
an accredited teacher-education pro- 
gram would be “controversial and 
difficult to legitimize.”’ The problem, 


We feel the 
profession is being 
_ cheated,’ says 

_ AACTE President 
John Goodlad. 


the board stated, is that such a 
requirement would exclude many 


otherwise qualified private school 


teachers who have never had formal 
teacher training. 

Moreover, the board noted, such 
a requirement would raise the issue 
of what constitutes valid accredita- 
tion. Because the state systems that 
approve teacher-preparation pro- 


grams vary widely, it said, using — 


them would not be fair. And requir- 
ing teachers to have graduated from 
a school accredited by the National 
Council for the Accreditation of 


Teacher Education, it argues, would - 
have eliminated from consideration © 
the many graduates of education 


schools not approved by NCATE. 


In response, Goodlad notes that 


“there is nothing more variable in 


America”’ than the quality of under- 
graduate programs and the first 
three years of teaching experience. 


“If they put all their chips on the 
assessment” of certification candi- 
dates, he says, “they're dead.” 


“We could not remain silent and 


add to an image that the teacher- 


education group is impotent,” Good- 


lad adds. “The only problem we had © 
to deal with was the way in which 


we would state our objections. We 
feel the profession is being cheated.”’ 


Arthur Wise, director of the 


RAND Corporation’s Center for the 
Study of the Teaching Profession, 
notes that AACTE’s vote “‘drives an 
unfortunate schism between the tra- 


ditional teacher-education commu- | 


nity and the national board.” 
“That is unfortunate, he says, 


“because I think that the two work- 
ing in concert could strengthen each | 


other. 


“The national board, in holding 
itself out from the existing estab- — 
lishment and its procedures, is re- 


maining agnostic with respect to 


whether teaching is, in fact, a knowl- 
edge-based profession. In the estab- 
lished professions, the way that you © 
acquire knowledge is through for- 


mal study in professional schools.” 
The national board plans to de- 
velop a set of complex assessments it 


hopes will measure accomplished — 


teaching. It intends to hegin offering 


certification in 29 fields by 1993.0 | 


—A.B. 
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that teachers and their unions cannot 
be trusted to govern the profession in 
the public interest. They argue that 
because education is a public enter- 
prise, the public should control stan- 
dards-setting for teaching while allow- 
ing some teacher involvement. 

In most states, such an arrangement 
exists, with the authority for setting 
standards and issuing licenses resting 
with the state board or department of 
education. In many places, the licens- 
ing agency receives recommendations 
from an advisory panel, which often 
includes teachers. 

“It’s a question of turf, of changing 
the decisionmakers,”’ says Susan Car- 
mon, a professional-development spe- 
cialist with the NEA. ‘“‘Whenever you 
do that, you’re going to run into some 
opposition. It’s a very overt change.” 

In Connecticut this year, the state 
board of education rejected a proposal 
to create an autonomous licensing 
panel, creating instead an advisory 
committee with a teacher majority. 

Gerald Tirozzi, the state’s superin- 
tendent of schools, says he believes the 
advisory role is appropriate since state 
laws “‘very clearly” give the state 
board of education responsibility for 
governing public schools. “I have a 
problem when I hear, ‘We want to be 
treated like other professions,’ ” Ti- 
rozzi says. ““We’re talking about a 
public enterprise, and that’s a very 
unfair comparison.” 

The Minnesota teaching board has 
operated independently since its crea- 
tion in 1973. The new law reduces the 
number of members from 15 to 11, six 
of whom will be teachers. All will be 
appointed by the governor. The board 
grants and revokes teacher licenses, 
sets licensure standards, and approves 
teacher-education programs. 

The NEA considers the creation of 
lowa’s new board a major success. The 
Iowa State Education Association, 
which drafted the bill, had lobbied for 
the board for seven years. The 11- 
member panel includes five teachers, 
four administrators, the state school 
superintendent, and a lay member. 
Like Minnesota, the governor ap- 
points its members. 

The board has the authority to set 
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licensure standards and issue and re- 
voke licenses. The panel, however, 
does not have the power to approve 
teacher-education programs. Institu- 
tions that train teachers objected to the 
change, according to James Sutton, a 
union lobbyist. 

Robert Black Jr., a program special- 
ist for the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation, notes that teachers’ greater 
role in policing their profession will be 
accompanied by calls for more ac- 
countability. 

“Heretofore, it has been one of the 
excuses or escapes that we don’t 
control the profession, so don’t blame 
us,” he says. “If we’re controlling it, 
there will be a greater portion of 


responsibility we will have to accept.” 

After years of striving for its ideal 
board with only limited success, the 
NEA is now encouraging state affili- 
ates to make incremental advances and 
to do whatever they can to get more 
teachers involved in standards-setting. 
“If they can’t get the model board,” 
Carmon says, “they ought to try to 
increase the scope of existing boards 
and increase the proportion of teach- 
ers on those boards.” 

She expects to see activity on the 
issue in the coming year in Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 0 

—Ann Bradley, Education Week, 
and Blake Hume Rodman 


Suicide’s Grim Toll 


Publicity has waned, but the problem has not 


Gea — «<r crane eaten en 
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ive years ago, the newspapers 

and airwaves were filled with 

reports of suicide’s staggering 
toll on America’s youth: an average of 
13 lives a day in the 15-to-24-year-old 
age group. 


Bergen County, N.J., students mourn the suicides of four classmates. 


The grim toll of suicide remains 
high, but the media attention has all 
but disappeared. Drug use and _ its 
associated violence, as well as the 
spread of AIDS, has stolen the spot- 
light from teen suicide. And, indeed, 
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the latest federal statistics show that 
homicide has replaced suicide as the 
second-leading cause of death (behind 
accidents) in the same age group. 
Suicide, however, remains “‘about neck 
and neck”? with murder, according to 
researchers. 

The U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, which released a 
report on youth suicide in September, 
hopes to put the issue back on the 
front burner. 

Completed two years ago but de- 
layed by bureaucratic snarls, the Secre- 
tary’s Report on Youth Suicide con- 
cludes that teachers and other school 
personnel need special training by 
professionals to recognize suicidal be- 
havior and respond appropriately. 

Among the report’s major findings: 

e Young suicide victims are rarely 
mentally ill, though they often have a 
history of disordered behavior charac- 
terized’ by impulsiveness and aggres- 
sion. This antisocial behavior is often 
aggravated by substance abuse. 

e Events that most often precipitate 
suicide include the breakup of a rela- 
tionship, a recent arrest, and being the 
victim of an assault, beating, or rape. 

e Shooting is young victims’ pre- 
ferred means of suicide, followed by 
hanging, overdosing on drugs, and 
jumping from high places. 

e Five times as many young males 
commit suicide as young females. 

Hundreds of school districts offer 
programs in suicide prevention, either 
as a specific course or activity, or as 
part of a larger health curriculum. Five 
states have mandated such programs: 
California, Florida, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin. 

Last year, the Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta published guide- 
lines on how communities can re- 
spond to youth suicides and avoid the 
so-called ‘“‘cluster’? syndrome—copy- 
cat suicides that often occur after one 
young person takes his or her life. 

But despite the flood of material 
available to educators on the subject, 
the lack of data on “what works,” 
many say, has left school officials 


confused about what they can or — 


should do. 
The HHS report stresses that preven- 
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tion activities should be included as 
part of a broader health program, not 
as a one-shot effort focused only on 
suicide. This is especially important in 
schools, the report says. 

Diane Ryerson, director of the Ado- 
lescent Suicide Awareness Program in 


Bergen County, N.J., agrees. “If you 
educate the entire school community 
about the realities of adolescent self- 
destructive behavior,” she says, “‘they 
will have a much better chance of 
getting each student the help he or she 
needs.” O 


Hosted by Dr. Gary Gruber, recognized nationally 
as a leading expert on the SAT and developer of 
the critical thinking skills necessary for use on 
standardized tests. He has published 26 books on 
test-taking with over 4 million copies sold. 


Recommended for: 
Academic Testing Coordinators 

College Placement Coordinators 

Curriculum Planners 

Career Education Planners 

Psychological Testing Coordinators 

Guidance Counselors 


THINKING YOUR WAY TO 
BETTER S.A.T. SCORES 


A THOROUGH, 120-MINUTE VIDEO SEMINAR AND 
HANDBOOK FOR EDUCATORS AND PARENTS 
to help students prepare for taking the S.A.T. 


Includes 22 successful critical-thinking skill strategies 
to help students solve problems during testing. 


Innovative educators continue to investigate ways to make the 
best use of preparation time for the scholastic aptitude test. Dr. 
Gary Gruber, a respected and recognized expert on the S.A.T., 
has developed a comprehensive program designed to help 
teachers recognize and utilize the critical thinking, logic and 
problem-solving skills that are behind the structure of these 
college entrance examinations. By stressing the critical thought 
process required for solving problems, teachers can help their 
students benefit from the experience of taking the S.AT. tests. 


Videocassette Price: $125 for VHS or $185 for 34” 


fo: @)PBS VIDEO 


PBS VIDEO is a department of the Public Broadcasting Service. 


Videocassettes in the tradition of quality you've come to expect from PBS. 


“Dr. Gruber has created a unique course. . .the 
student develops confidence, comfortability, and 
security.” —Dr. Virgil Hollis 
Former Superintendent of Schools, 
Marin County, CA 


1320 Braddock Place, 
Alexandria, VA 22314 


or Call toll-free to order: 


800/424-7963 
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Starting From Scratch 


Kentucky court demands a new school system 


hroughout this decade of school 

reform, some educators and poli- 

cymakers have wistfully yearned 
for the opportunity to wipe the slate 
clean and design an entirely new 
school system. 

In Kentucky, that dream—some say 
nightmare—has come true. 

Earlier this year, the Kentucky Su- 
preme Court ruled that the General 
Assembly had failed to provide the 
“efficient system of common schools” 
required in the state’s constitution, 
and ordered lawmakers to craft a new 
system. 

Acting in a finance case brought by 
66 property-poor districts, the court 
struck down not only Kentucky’s 
school-finance laws, but also ‘“‘the 
whole gamut of the common-school 
system,” including laws creating 
school districts, school boards, and the 
state education department, as well as 
laws governing such matters as teacher 
certification and school construction. 

Never before has a state or federal 
court issued so sweeping an order in a 
suit challenging inequities in state 
spending for schools. 

In response, the legislative task force 
formed to oversee the redesign is 
considering some radical—and in some 
cases seemingly contradictory—ideas 
for school governance. Some propos- 
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als, for example, would shift control 
of the schools away from local school 
districts to the state, while others call 
for more decisionmaking power by 
educators at the school site. 

Educators and policymakers nation- 
wide are watching the predominantly 
rural state to see how it responds to the 
unusual challenge thrust upon it by the 
court. ““What Kentucky does will have 
a good deal of national significance,” 
Frank Newman, the executive director 
of the Education Commission of the 
States, told the legislative task force 
last summer. 

Officials in school districts in several 
other states say the surprising ruling in 
Kentucky has them thinking about 
filing similar lawsuits. 

The court didn’t give Kentucky 
lawmakers much time to complete 
their daunting task. A new system 
must be in place by April 15, 1990, 
when the court will officially void all 
laws currently on the books. 

Overwhelmed by the enormity of 
the challenge, the legislative task force 
has asked for an extension. But the 
panel—made up solely of legislators 
and representatives from the gov- 
ernor’s office—is charging ahead in an 
effort that could make the Kentucky 
school system one of a kind. 

Several innovative ideas have been 


proposed. One under consideration 
would turn the state’s academic- 
bankruptcy law upside down. Instead 
of districts remaining locally con- 
trolled until they fail to meet certain 
standards, all districts would come 
under state control until they ‘‘earn 
their freedom.” 

Another proposal attracting favora- 
ble attention would establish two 
separate state education agencies to do 
the job now being done by one. One of 
the agencies would monitor schools, 
the other would assist them. 

Betty Steffy, the state’s deputy super- 
intendent for public instruction, told 
the task force that under the current 
system problems can arise when state 
officials both monitor and assist troub- 
led school systems. 

‘District personnel don’t know if [a 
state official] is a coach or a cop,” 
Steffy said. “They can’t really be 
candid in admitting problems if they 
know the same person is going to 
evaluate required progress.” 

But perhaps the most sweeping and 
politically complicated proposal is one 
that would abolish locally elected 
school boards in favor of appointed 
“governing councils.’”? Nominees for 
these councils would have to be ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. 

Roger Noe, a task force member 
and the chairman of the House Educa- 
tion Committee, said he has proposed 
abolishing school boards because the 
court ordered the General Assembly to 
ensure that schools are operated with 
“no mismanagement and with no 
political influence.” Critics charge that 
favoritism and nepotism have long 
plagued Kentucky schools. ‘‘One 
method to diminish the political influ- 
ence is to have appointed school 
boards,”’ Noe says. 

The influential lawmaker has also 
proposed that local superintendents be 
appointed by the state or by the local 
councils working from a list of candi- 
dates already approved by the state. 

While the task force is seriously 
studying proposals that would dramat- 
ically shift control of schools away 
from districts, it also has been viewing 
with equal vigor the idea of giving 
educators in the schools more 
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Making buttons is a creative 
learning experience 
With Badge-A-Minit, fun and learning go hand in hand 


Malcolm Roebuck, President 
Badge-A-Minit 


Teachers are among the most 
creative users of buttons anywhere. 
According to many teachers, hardly a 
day goes by that a button wouldn't come 
in handy in a classroom situation. And 
since kids and buttons go hand in hand, 
teachers have to keep on their toes to 
come up with fresh ideas for using them. 

| am pleased to offer you the oppor- 
tunity to purchase Badge-A-Minit’s 
easiest, simplest button maker for 
only $29.95. : 

| guarantee this to be the lowest 
priced, professional quality button maker 
available. As an added incentive to you, 
| will include with your order a FREE tote 
bag. | will even take back the Kit within 
30 days if you are not satisfied with the 
quality and performance of the button 
maker. You may even keep the tote 
bag just for trying the Starter Kit in 
your Classroom. 

Now you and your class can make 
these 214" pin-back buttons yourselves. 
Make as many or as few as you want, 
anytime you need them. With a Badge- 
A-Minit Starter Kit, you can create 
unique buttons using your own artwork, 
photos or our pre-printed designs. 

And | personally stand behind all 
products Badge-A-Minit offers with the 
strongest guarantee in the industry. 
First — Our Money Back Guarantee: 

“If, after 30 days from the date of 
purchase, you are not satisfied with the 
quality and performance of the button 
maker, return it to us and we will refund 
the price of the kit — no questions, no 
paperwork, no hassles.” 

Second — Our Product Guarantee: 

“If any part of any Badge-A-Minit 
system system should, under normal 
operation, using Badge-A-Minit parts, 
break or fail to function, we will repair or 
replace the part free of charge for as 
long as you own the system.” 

Since 1972, when | first opened the 
doors to Badge-A-Minit, hundreds of 


thousands of button makers have been 
sold to schools ond educators. Here’s 
what several have told us. 


Peggy Herzog from Nickolson Elementary 
School in Indiana on a 1986 “Just Say No” to 
drugs campaign: “The Badge-A-Minit buttons 
were the perfect attention-getter... because | am 
still getting requests for buttons from younger 
children, teenagers and concerned parents.” 

Principal David Root of Stanton Middle 
School in Ohio on using buttons for outstanding 
work: “Teachers have a standing order to report 
to me all 100% test scores. Students who receive 
a perfect score are eligible to select a button from 
hundreds available. (Students make the buttons 
themselves.) 300 buttons were given out during 
the first semester alone.” 

Margaret Rusnak from St. Bernnadette 
School in Wisconsin on rewards: ‘‘Students 
having a hard time adjusting to a ‘back to school’ 
routine are told that if they can come to school 
without tears, they can select and wear for the day, 
a button of their choosing. After two days they may 
take the button home to show Mom and Dad. After 
a week the button is theirs to keep. The button says 
‘| Did It’, and it works every time!” 


Here is your chance to experience 
for only $29.95 what these educators 
have already discovered. Everything 


Badge-A-Minit, Dept. TEA1189C, 348 North 30th Rd., Box 800, LaSalle, IL 61301 


[_] Get me started! Send me a Starter Kit for only $29.95 plus $1.75 shipping. (IL res. add $1.87 tax) 
LJ tam enclosing a P.O., check or money order. 


[] visA — LJ MasterCard 


Card No. 


Name 
Address 
City 

State 


[_] Please include a FREE tote bag with my order. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Signature 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[_] | am not ordering now, but please send me a FREE catalog and idea booklet. 


you need to begin enjoying the fun 
of button making is included in your 


Starter Kit. 

e One light-weight hand press 

e Our patented, color-coded assembly rings 

e Enough parts and pre-selected designs to 
make ten buttons 

e Easy to follow, 6 step instructions which 
show you how to make a button in less than 
a minute 


When you receive your button maker, 
included in the order will be our 52 page, 
color catalog of accessory items for use 
with your button maker. It’s an easy way 
to re-order supplies for those special 
needs. Listed in our catalog are such 


items as: | 

e Our full line of button-makers to meet all your 
button making needs 

e Additional button parts in quantities from 50 
to 1,000 and up 

e 1,500 pre-printed designs (like the ones you'll 
receive in your kit) to choose from for as little 
as 11* each 

e Background papers in a rainbow of colors to 
use in designing your own artwork 

e Our custom design and printing service to 
make your buttons real eye catchers 


But why not find out for yourself? 
Learn what thousands of others already 
know — button making can be fun for the 
whole school. And remember, our pro- 
ducts are guaranteed by me — President 
of Badge-A-Minit and inventor of the 
Badge-A-Minit button-making system. 

To take advantage of this offer, fill 
our the order form below. You can order 
with a school P.O., credit card, or check. 
Or call us directly at 1-800-223-4103 
(in IL 815-224-2090). We will take your 
order over the phone and include your 
FREE tote bag. 


To order call 


1-800-223-4103 


IN ILLINOIS 815-224-2090 


lf coupon is missing, phone in your order 
and mention this ad to receive a FREE 
tote bag. 


Exp. Date 


Zip 
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decisionmaking authority. The govern- 
ance subcommittee recently devoted a 
meeting to the idea, and the state 
affiliate of the National Education 
Association has been promoting the 
concept. 

‘There are two directions going at 
once,” says Robert Sexton, director of 
the Prichard Committee for Academic 
Excellence, a citizens’ advocacy group, 
and a close observer of the task force’s 
work. “‘We are talking about local 
leadership and site-based management 
on the one hand, and greater state 
control on the other.”’ | 

But Noe argues that the two propos- 
als do not necessarily clash. ‘‘One does 
not need a locally elected school board 
for site-based management to occur,” 
he says. 

Task force members say that at this 
early stage in the process, they are 
considering all ideas and have settled 
on none. 0 


—Reagan Walker, Education Week 


PART-TIME POSITIONS 


Professional 
Development 
Instructors 


Performance Learning Systems, 
inc. is seeking qualified candidates 
interested in being trained to 
become part-time Professional 
Development Instructors, to teach 
Project T.E.A.C.H., P.R.I.D.E., 
TEACHING through, LEARNING 
CHANNELS, Patterns for 
I.D.E.A.S., & Keys to Motivation. 


Ml QUALIFICATIONS Hl 


e Valid Teaching Certificate 

e Minimum of 7 years teaching 
experience 

Master’s Degree 

Presentation Ability 

Respect of Colleagues 

Positive Role Model 

Interest in doing a better job for 
children and the profession 


Ps INQUIRIES 


Performance 
Learning Systems, inc. 
224 Church Street, 

Nevada City, CA 95959 
1-800-255-8412, outside CA 
1-800-262-6264, in CA 
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Family Ties 


A bank opens a school for its staff's children 


ee 


hen school opened this fall in 
St. Paul, at least 21 kinder- 
gartners did not have to 
contend with buses, car-pools, and 
complicated child-care arrangements. 
Instead, they rode with their parents to 
work and stayed close by all day. 

The kindergartners are pioneers in 
an unusual effort, launched by the 
First Bank System and the St. Paul 
public schools, to place a school and 
day-care facility on the premises of a 
downtown corporation. 

The project is the first in a series of 
“workplace schools” the Minnesota 
district hopes to launch with Twin 
Cities businesses. The program is ex- 
pected eventually to include 1st grade 
and possibly other grades. 

Located in a 3,000-square-foot 


St. Paul bank officer Barbara Roy chats with a student and his mother. 


space on the first floor of a three- 
building complex, the St. Paul facility 
offers part-day kindergarten for 4- and 
5-year-olds, with child care for the 
remainder of the day. 

The bank is providing rent-free 
space, while the district supplies staff 
and materials, and pays for building 
renovations. 3 

The staff members include a kinder- 
garten teacher and an aide from the 
city school system, as well as two 
child-care professionals from the dis- 
trict’s “Discovery Club,” which offers 
extended-day care at seven city 
schools. The school offers two and a 
half hours of kindergarten for all 
students, another two and a half hours 
for S-year-olds, and Discovery Club 
for both groups. 
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-KUMON MATH 


After-school Kumon Math Centers are the reason 5 million kids worldwide 
achieve 100% mastery of the basics in math. Are you interested in: earning 
supplemental income and helping kids to improve study habits, enhance 
concentration, increase self-confidence, build a strong foundation in the 
basics and develop a sense of achievement? 


For more information contact: 


‘i°5, KUMON EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 


NEW JERSEY 
2050 CENTER AVE., SUITE 670 
FORT LEE, NJ 07024 
PHONE: (201) 947-0707 


TEXAS 
1900 W. LOOP SOUTH SUITE 1234 
HOUSTON, TX 77027 
PHONE: (713) 622-8880 


CALIFORNIA 
LOSANGELES 
20000 MARINER AVE., SUITE 400 
TORRANCE, CA 90503 
PHONE: (213) 215-331 1 


Join the Kumon family of Independent Franchisees 
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Teachers sharing 
with Teachers .. . 


@ Creative Problem Solving 
@ Classroom Management 


® Teacher Assessment & 
Assistance 


e Educator’s Rock Package 
© Safety in the Science 


Laboratory 


@ 50 Safe Physical Science 
Activities for Teachers 


60 Min. %2" VHS 
Support Packets 
Activity Packets 


Other Titles Available 
Title Il Approved 
Pre-Service & In-Service 
Training Programs 


Teacher Video 
Production Corporation 


2715 Waterworks Rd. - Danville, KY 40422-9313 
(606) 236-1430 
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The most useful tool 
available for Teachers, 
Administrators, Media 
Specialists, and 
Counselors... 
ScheelWorks — combined with 


APPLEWORKS® or MICROSOFT 
WORKS® — will instantly provide you 
with pre-designed applications that 
will help you do: 
e Gradepoints e Announcements 
e Calendars ® Bidlists 
® Schedules e Evaluations 
® Tests e Accounts 
e Attendance e Acquisitions 
e Lesson Plans’ ® Mailing Lists 
e Form Letters e Sports Roster 
e Inventories e Reports 
as well as with about 500 additional 
applications. All with a free-site 
license. And ali surprisingly affordabie! 
For the Appie, Mac, and IBM/Tandy 
computers. 
Cail or write today for your free 
SchoolWorks catalog and ask fora 
free sampler disk 

Dept TE 


K-12 lishing 
6 Arrow Rd, Ramsey, NJ 07446 
1-800-922-0401 
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David Bennett, superintendent of 
the St. Paul schools, says that the 
project meets many different kinds of 
needs. It allows the district to test an 
innovative concept, he says, while also 
helping it cope with a shortage of 
classroom space and save on building 
and transportation costs. 

Moreover, the school will benefit 
downtown workers and help lure 
prospective employees, notes Barbara 
Roy, the bank’s assistant vice presi- 
dent of community affairs. The bank 
sees the school as a way of extending 
its ‘‘family-sensitive practices’ and 
fostering “‘commu- 
nity good will,” 
says Roy. 

A similar school 
launched about two 
years ago in Dade 
County, Fla., has al- 
ready yielded major 
benefits to the firm 
that opened it in 
conjunction with 
the local school dis- 
trict. According to 
Phillip Sharkey, sen- 
ior vice president of 
human_resources 
for the American 
Bankers Insurance Group, the com- 
pany involved, the project has reduced 
staff turnover, absenteeism, and tardi- 
ness. ‘“When you eliminate these, there 
is a tremendous increase in productiv- 
ity,” he says. 

In St. Paul, bank employees had first 
priority to enroll their children, but 
the school was also opened to the 
children of other downtown employ- 
ees. Eight of the 21 students are 
children of government employees and 
other downtown workers. 

The state’s new open-enrollment 
law enabled the school to sign up 
children whose parents work in St. 
Paul but live in other areas. The policy, 
which allows pupils to transfer to 
public schools outside their home 
districts, made the school possible, 
Bennett says. 

Parents have been attracted both by 
the potential quality and security of a 
program associated with the public 
schools and by the convenience of not 


The bank 
expects to 
reduce staff 


turnover, 
absenteeism, 
and 
tardiness. 


having to transport children elsewhere 
for child care. The program also 
allows them to spend more time with 
their children—during their ride to 


work and their midday break. 


“They can have lunch with the 
child, or buy those new shoes they 
need,” Roy says. ‘“‘They can be there in 
a minute if the child doesn’t feel well, 
or if they need to meet with the 
teachers.”’ 

Barbara DeVahl, a commercial- 
banking assistant whose child is en- 
rolled in the school, says the arrange- 
ment enables her and her husband, 
who works nearby, 
to spend more time 
with their daughter, 
and gives her a better 
feeling for their 
workplace. “It will 
also allow us to be 
more actively in- 
volved in the educa- 
tion process,’ she 
says. 

The district pays 
for the kindergarten 
component, while par- 
ents pay $75 a week 
for day care for 4- 
year-olds and $70 a 
week for 5-year-olds. Those rates are 
“on the low end’”’ of the market rate, 
district officials say. 

Anne Mitchell, an associate dean at 
the Bank Street College of Education 
in New York City, praises the worksite- 
school, child-care concept as a positive 
development, but warns that it could 
be problematic “‘from the perspective 
of equity and desegregation.” 

“Unless you can assume that all 
workplaces are integrated,” she says, 
“you will have a select group of 
people” enrolling their children in 
workplace schools. 

Program officials note, however, 
that they have worked out a way to tap 
county funds to provide reduced rates 
to some low-income parents. 

“When you are dealing with very 
large companies with such a diverse 
employee base, it becomes a micro- 
cosm of the metropolitan area,” Ben- 
nett says. U 
—Deborah L. Cohen, Education Week 
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NEA Local In Illinois 
Gets A Lot, Gives A Lot 


Teachers in the 3,000-student Glen- 
view, Ill., elementary school district 
returned to work this fall with a 
contract that will make them among 
the nation’s highest paid and most 
involved in school policymaking. 

The three-year agreement, called a 
“constitution,” simplifies and enhances 
the salary scale—enabling teachers to 
earn as much as $68,000—and estab- 
lishes committees of teachers, parents, 
and administrators to oversee curric- 
ula, personnel, and finances. 

In exchange, teachers must meet 
goals set by local school councils and 
earn a master’s degree within five years 
of taking a job in the district. A highly 
unusual provision gives the local 
school board the unilateral power to 
disband the agreement—and cut teach- 
ers’ pay—if it determines they are 
failing to live up to it. 

Rather than engaging in traditional 
collective bargaining, the teachers— 
who are represented by an affiliate of 
the National Education Association— 
and administrators formed joint com- 
mittees to draw up the agreement. 
They decided to eliminate all work 
rules set in previous contracts and 
replace them with statements of princi- 
ples and a system of checks and 
balances to make sure the principles 
are upheld. 0 


The ‘Half-Told Story’ 


Abraham Lincoln, not exactly a 
minor figure in American history, rates 
only a six-paragraph biographical 
sketch in a widely used high school 
history textbook. Worse yet, that’s the 
longest description of Lincoln in any 
of the nation’s five leading history 
textbooks. 

That sort of superficial treatment of 
major historical figures and themes 
gives students only the “‘half-told 
story” of American democracy and 
leaves them unprepared for the “pro- 
fession of citizenship,’ concludes a 
recent report from the Education for 
Democracy Project. The project is a 
Teacher Magazine 


AN INVITATION 
TO TEACHERS* 


“I don’t think we understand 
the power of acknowledg- 
ing the most heroic 
act on earth, 

to me, teaching 
-- an act that 
goes on forever 
-- like love, it’s 
endlessly expanding.” 
--Ernest Boyer 


joint effort of the American Federation 
of Teachers, the Educational Excel- 
lence Network, and Freedom House, a 
political-rights and civil-liberties or- 
ganization. 

Paul Gagnon, a professor of history 
at the University of Massachusetts at 
Boston and the report’s author, traces 
the textbooks’ problems to poli- 
cymakers and interest groups that 
pressure publishers to include more 
and more material. The resulting text- 
books, he says, are heavy on facts but 
light on detail, and they omit anything 
controversial. 

The report analyzes the five high 
school textbooks appearing most often 
on textbook adoption lists. 0 


the teaching profession. 
send a postcard to: 


Co-Directors 


Geraldine R. Dodge Foundation 
95 Madison Avenue 
P.O. Box 1239 


f : by December 15, 1989. 
The following Education Week and : 


Teacher Magazine staff members also 
contributed to this section: Daniel 
Gursky, David Hill, Jeff Meade, and 
Robert Rothman. 


by February 1. 


teachers. 
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We Can Make A Difference 


At Quest International, we're aiming 

to make a difference in children’s lives. 

Skills for Growing, a positive youth 

development program, is the result 

of an unprecedented collaboration 

between Lions Clubs International, the [| 

National Association of Elementary 

School Principals (NAESP), the 

National PTA, and Quest. 
Skills for Growing is a K—5 cur- 

riculum that involves educators, parents, 

and community leaders in helping children develop skills in deci- 

sion making, communication, self-confidence, and goal setting; 

skills kids need to avoid substance abuse and lead a productive life. 
Help make a difference in your school. 


For information about Quest International and the Skills for 


Growing program, call 800/446-2700 (U.S.); 800/233-7900 
(Ohio); 614/522-6580 (Fax). 


Quest International, P.O. Box 566, Granville, OH 43023. 
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)) To organize a CELEBRATION OF 
TEACHING at your school, district, 
or county to interest juniors and seniors in 


For information and instructions, 


Ruth Campopiano and Peter Schmidt 


CELEBRATION OF TEACHING Program 


Morristown, New Jersey 07960-1239 


A 500 word submission will be required 


¢) 50 awards of $1,000 each will be made 


* Attention Principals/Administrators: 
Please pass this on to any of your star 
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When Jesse 
Talks... 


When Jesse Jackson 
(right) called on parents 
in the nation’s capital 
and its environs to get 
involved in their chil- 
dren’s schooling, they re- 
sponded en masse. Thou- 
sands, some arriving in 
taxicabs and car-pools, 
escorted their children to 
class on the first day of 
school. 

In suburban Prince 
George’s County, Md., 
district officials reported 
that the number of par- 
ents accompanying pu- 
pils on the first day in- 
creased three- to fourfold 
over last year. 

During a speech at one school, 
Jackson urged parents to meet their 
children’s teachers and ‘“‘turn off the 


TV at night.” 


(Sort Of) 


Count Me In 


~ 
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gram that Whittle hopes to have up 
and running in 2,000 schools by 
next March. The daily program 
will include two minutes of com- 


At the behest of Whittle Commu- 
nications, Albert Shanker, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers, has agreed to serve on the 
advisory council of the company’s 


mercials. 

Shanker says that while he contin- 
ues to have “strong reservations 
both about the propriety of adver- 
tising in schools and the educa- 


“CRAIG HERNDON/WASHINGTON POST 


controversial Channel One—but tional effectiveness of the shows,” 


with reservations. he decided to accept council mem- 
r : | | Channel One is bership on a two-year trial basis 
a are | the 12-minute tel- _—_ “‘hecause it is important to expand 
| é evision news pro- __the use of technology in schools.” 


A Sailor’s Story 


As Bill Pinkney (left) sails around the world, 40,000 
Chicago public school children will track his progress 
and use the information he transmits to them to study 
mathematics, science, social studies, and other subjects. 

Pinkney, who was scheduled to depart this fall and 
return next August or September, will communicate 
with Chicago students via fax machine, videotape, and 
public radio station WBEZ. 

He is the first black to attempt a solo voyage of the 
31,050-mile ““Mount Everest of the Seas” route through 
the Southern Hemisphere. | 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE CO. 
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Thanks A Million 


Marshall Cogan must have fond memories of his alma mater: The New 
York business executive (class of 1955) has expressed his gratitude to the 


Boston Latin School with a $1 million gift. Boston Latin is the oldest public 
preparatory school in the country, and the gift is the largest personal 
donation to the school since its founding in 1635. Most of the money 1s 
earmarked for student scholarships, but some of it will be used for faculty 
enrichment and upgrading the language lab. 


zy Special 
: Clothes For 
ji Special 


Children 


Much of what former 
teacher Judith Sweeney 
(left) learned from work- 
ing with handicapped stu- 
dents comes in handy 
today in her work as a 
clothing designer. 

Sweeney creates “spe- 
cial clothes” for handi- 
capped children and dis- 
tributes them through her 
own mail-order com- 
pany, which she operates 
out of her home in Alex- 
andria, Va. She designs 
clothes with extra room 
and side openings to fit over braces and to conceal gastrointestinal tubes, and 
clothes with velcro crotches for older children who need to wear diapers. She also 
makes apparel for children confined to wheelchairs. ) 

“Any piece of clothing can be tailored to fit a child’s situation,” Sweeney says. 
“The goal is to make kids as independent as they can be.” Parents say her colorful, 
stylish designs boost their children’s self-esteem. 


Good Old-Fashioned Bribery 


Students at Carter High School in Dallas cheered when 
businessman Charles Cross (right) announced that, for the rest 
of the school year, winners of weekly drawings would have the 
use of his gleaming white BMW for a week. He also offered cash 
awards of $1,000 and $2,500 to students with the best marks at 
the end of each grading period. 

But Dallas school officials politely declined his offer, suggest- 
ing instead that Cross “redirect” his resources toward college 
scholarships. Their reasons: rampant materialism among the 
school’s middle-to upper-middle class student body and reports 
that 12 of its current and former students had been arrested on 
armed robbery charges for stealing cash. 


Teacher Magazine 


What Would 
Holden Think? 


English classes in Boron, Calif., 
won’t be reading The Catcher in the 
Rye this year. The mother of a 9th 
grader—in teacher Shelley Keller- 
Gage’s class—led a crusade against 
J.D. Salinger’s 1951 novel and per- 
suaded the school board to ban it. 

“Some people want to turn back the 
hands of time and blindfold the kids 
instead of helping them learn how to 
say no and to cope with problems,” 
says Keller-Gage (above). “I really 
think this shows the community’s lack 
of faith in teachers having the best 
interests of students at heart.” 

In place of Catcher, she has assigned 
Fahrenheit 451 by Ray Bradbury, a 
novel about book-burning. 

—Lisa Wolcott 
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Graphic, intuitive © 1989 Apple Computer, Inc. 
way of working. 

Simply point to what 
you want to do, and 
click a button to do it 


Fite _ Eset Sptians P 


Consistency. 
Youcan take what 
you ve learned from 
one program and 
apply it to the thou- 
sands of other 
Macintosh programs. 


Study of Satire 


Easy to set up. 
It hterally takes min- a ee 
utes. Just plug inand wrt re erent 


designed just fore 


There are plenty of intangible benefits that For almost everything you need to do, an 
come with being an educator. However,weoffer Apple computer can help you do it better, as 
one that’s a little more concrete. well as easier. 

A substantial savings on the only personal At school, you can use it to perform a mul- 
computers designed to think the way you do. __ titude of administrative ot teaching tasks. 

As a full-time educator, you can save up to Like managing student records, publishing 
45% on any Apple® II or Macintosh” system. a faculty newsletter and creating stimulating 
Just by utilizing our Educator probe Indi- instructional material. 
vidual Purchase Program”” Or you can use your Apple at home to help 


Color, sound 
and graphics. 
Stunning visuals and 
sound help you 
get the very most out 
of your software. 


The most power- 

uid | ful Apple IT ever. 
The Apple IIcs* is 
designed to make the 
most of the largest 
educational software 
library in the world. 


ducators. The price 


with everything from managing your personal show you just how easy it can be to have an 
finances to designing a new patio. ple on your desk. 

Either way, you'll soon find yourself with And what teacher wouldn't like to see that? 
the power to do all the things you always 


heard a personal computer could do. And enjoy 
yourself at the same time. : 
For more information on this program,and The power to be your best. 


the name of the Apple Education Dealer near- 


est you, Call us at 1-800-538-9696, ext. 480. We'll The Educator Adv; antage Program. 
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Coming In Out Of The Cold 


Students achieve superconductivity in a low-tech lab 


group of researchers hover 
around a small dish of liquid 
nitrogen. They place a dime- 
sized black pellet into the frigid bath, 
which sends wisps of gas swirling into 
the air. Carefully, one of the research- 
ers releases a magnet just over the 
surface of the chilled disk. Eyes widen 
behind the safety goggles as the mag- 
net floats in midair, as though sus- 
pended by invisible strings. The experi- 
ment is a success: They have created a 
superconductor. 

The experiment isn’t taking place in 
a state-of-the-art university physics 
lab, but in a down-to-earth high 
school chemistry class at 
Gilroy High School, near 
San Jose, Calif. Teacher 
David Pribyl’s students 
are witnessing what 
many scientists have de- 
scribed as a_ break- 
through that could 
change the world: the 
discovery of a new class 
of superconductors, ex- 
otic materials through 
which electrical current 
flows without resistance. 

Usually, it takes a while for a 
scientific breakthrough to work its 
way from the frontiers of science to the 
precollegiate classroom. ‘‘Most of the 
experiments high school students do 
are experiments that everyday chem- 
ists were doing a century ago,” says 
Pribyl. But in May 1987, just months 
after scientists announced their find- 
ings, Pribyl’s persevering students suc- 
ceeded in duplicating the monumental 
discovery. What makes their accom- 
plishment all the more remarkable is 
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the ancient technology they used—an 
art class jewelry kiln, for one—to 
achieve the high-tech results. 


To date, the most practical conduc- 
tor of electricity—copper wire—works 
well, but is far from perfect. Electrons 
flowing through the wire waste energy 
as they bump into copper atoms—like 
runners on a rough track, tripping 
over rocks and dirt. 

Superconductivity itself is not a new 
phenomenon. In 1911, a Dutch physi- 
cist discovered that when certain met- 
als are cooled to extremely frigid 
temperatures (-460° Fahrenheit; -273° 
Celsius), they become 
superconductors. Al- 
though the development 
was scientifically excit- 
ing, the need for severely 
low temperatures ruled 
out any practical use. 

For the next 75 years, 
scientists sought—with- 
out much success—to 
achieve superconductiv- 
ity at higher tempera- 
tures. Then, in 1986, 
two scientists at the IBM 
Zurich Research Laboratory created a 
ceramic material that—when cooled 
to 35 Kelvin (-397° F; -238° C)— 
conducts electricity with absolutely no 
resistance. 

Physicists were exuberant. The dis- 
covery stimulated other researchers to 
work with and refine the ceramic, 
leading to ever more dramatic leaps in 
temperature. In March 1987, thou- 
sands of scientists gathered in New 
York at a meeting that came to be 
known as “the Woodstock of physics” 


IBM 


to hear their colleagues sing the praises 
of the new material. Not only does the 
ceramic have zero resistance, but it 
also acts as a perfect “magnetic mir- 
ror,” as demonstrated by the levitating 
magnet trick (known as the Meissner 
effect). In other words, a magnet 
placed near a superconductor will 
“see” its mirror image and, because 
like poles repel, the magnet and super- 
conductor move away from each other. 

Scientific engineers say superconduc- 
tivity at higher temperatures could be 
the discovery of the century if they can 
figure out how to fashion the brittle 
materials into more practical forms. 
They dare to dream of potential appli- 
cations: cheap, efficient transmission 
of electrical power; magnetically levi- 
tated trains; faster, practical electric 
cars; and advanced supercomputers. 

But the superconductive world of 
tomorrow was not even a dream in the 
high school classroom of today until 
Paul Grant, a scientist working on 
superconductivity research at IBM’s 
Almaden Research Center in San Jose, 
decided to show his 13-year-old daugh- 
ter what he was doing at the lab. He 
was surprised by her reaction to a 
demonstration of the Meissner effect. 
‘She is normally a very calm and 
phlegmatic kid, but she got very ex- 
cited,”’ Grant says. 

Her enthusiasm led him to wonder if 
high school students would be inter- 
ested in trying to synthesize a super- 
conductor of their own, and if they 
were, whether they would succeed 
without the sophisticated equipment 
that research scientists take for granted. 

Curious, he proposed the idea to 
Pribyl, whom he had met one year 
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earlier. The teacher jumped at the 
opportunity to add the hot topic to his 
curriculum. 

In one brief meeting, Grant ex- 
plained to Pribyl the process of mak- 
ing a superconductor. It was a rela- 
tively simple procedure involving the 
firing and cooling of chemicals at 
carefully controlled temperatures. The 
chemicals—yttrium oxide, barium 
carbonate, and copper oxide—were 
cheap and easy to obtain. The heat 
source—the school’s jewelry kiln— 
was close at hand. 

After a few brief discussions, Pribyl 
let his students get to work. “I told 
them the chemicals that they needed 
and the formula,” the teacher says. 
“And then I asked them to calculate 
how many grams each of yttrium 
oxide, barium carbonate, and copper 
oxide they would need to make the 
ceramic compound.” 

After working with paper and pen- 
cil, the team weighed out the chemical 
ingredients and ground them with an 
ordinary mortar and pestle. 

To get the materials to react, the 
mixture had to be fired at 1,697° F 
(925° C). Students took turns nursing 
the kiln for the 12 hours required to 
make the mixture into a superconduc- 
tor. “Our jewelry kiln doesn’t have a 
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After heating the superconductor in the kiln, David Pribyl supervises cooling of the 


sophisticated, automated program to 
take care of the process like they do at 
IBM, so we had to turn the thermostat 
dial manually, monitoring tempera- 
ture and oxygen pressure in shifts,” 
recalls Pribyl. 

The next day, students found that 
the mixture had melted. They recali- 
brated the furnace and tried again. 
This time, working with a freshly 
ground sample, the material didn’t 
melt. Then, they reground the material 
to a fine powder and squeezed it into a 


pellet using a “pill press’? borrowed 
from IBM. 


Grant suggested one more heating 
and cooling step called annealing to 
fuse the tiny grains of the superconduc- 
tor. This strengthens the ceramic mate- 
rial and improves its ability to conduct 
electricity. 

After another 12-hour stint at the 
kiln, it was time to test the results. 
Because materials only become super- 
conducting at very cold temperatures, 
the students needed to cool the super- 
conductor to about -320° F (-208° C). 
This can be accomplished by bathing 
the pellet in liquid nitrogen. Pribyl had 
obtained a few cups of the subarctic 
coolant from a local dermatologist 
who uses it to “freeze” warts. After 
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material with liquid nitrogen. 


cooling the superconductor, the stu- 
dents released a rare earth magnet—a 
hardware store magnet’s magnetic field 
wouldn’t be strong enough to support 
its own weight—over the surface of 
the disk. If it was a genuine supercon- 
ductor, it would repel the magnet, 
causing it to hover in midair. Unfortu- 
nately, theirs fell. 

So did the spirits of Pribyl’s stu- 
dents—but not for long. After deter- 
mining that the barium carbonate they 
used was only 80 percent pure, they 
borrowed the necessary amount of 
99.9 percent pure BaCO, from the 
local junior college, and they started 
all over. 

The third time was the charm. The 
magnet levitated, and Pribyl and his 
students were finally flying high. 

Since that first success, other high 
school teachers across the country and 
around the world have duplicated the 
Gilroy experiment, according to Grant. 
And in the last two years, supercon- 
ductivity has become a lecture topic at 
workshops and conferences in science 
education. 

Grant emphasizes that the experi- 
ence does more than turn students on 
to superconductivity. It teaches young 
people to keep trying, even when there 
is no guarantee of success. Tenacity is 
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a crucial part of being a scientist, 
Grant says, and yet most science 
teachers don’t teach students that. 

“T think when you teach a subject 
like chemistry, physics, or mathemat- 
ics, you should spend some time 
teaching about the personalities of the 
men and women who made the great 
discoveries,” he says. “‘They were al- 
ways stumbling around and making 
mistakes. They were pretty unsure of 
themselves most of the time. The 
_ problem with science education is that 
everything works all the time. That’s 
the way the curricula are adjusted, and 
that’s the way the experiments ‘are 
designed. I’m not an expert on science 
teaching, but if it is anything like it was 


when I was in high school, it can be 


intimidating.” 

Once a positive experience such as 
making a superconductor piques the 
curiosity of students, science educators 
hope that students will stay interested 
in science. Pribyl, who repeats the 
superconductivity experiment each 
year with a fresh batch of scientific 
sleuths, has been delighted to watch 
many of his students become involved 
in researching different aspects of su- 
perconductivity in great depth for 
science fair projects. 

Pribyl’s students aren’t the only 
ones spending more time in the lab. 
Each summer since 1987, the teacher 
has been invited by IBM to work on a 
research project at the Almaden cen- 
ter. “It’s the best of all possible 
worlds,” he exclaims. “I dabble in 
research, but I can go back to high 
school.’ Although the IBM staff treats 
him well, they have not tried to lure 
him away from the teaching profes- 
sion. They believe that teachers with 
his creativity and dedication are valu- 
able in the classroom where they will 
influence young, potential scientists. 
“If we could,” Grant says, ‘“‘we’d make 
20,000 clones of that guy.” 0 

—Mary Koepke 


For a free copy of Synthesize Your 
Own Superconductor, with detailed 
instructions, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to David Pribyl, 
Science Department, Gilroy High 
School, Gilroy, CA 95020. 
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_ Everybody’ s Doin’ t 


i. beware. Given a risk 


free situation, the vast majority of 


high school students say they would 


cheat or help someone else cheat, 
according to a new study. 

When more than 1,500 racially 
diverse public and private high 
school students were surveyed 


about cheating, 80 percent admit- _ 


ted that they would cheat or would 
allow someone else to cheat if they 
knew they wouldn’t get caught. 


_ Fifty percent said they would cheat 
if there were a slight chance of 
_ being caught, and about 20 percent 


indicated they would cheat even if 


there were a high possibility that 


they would be discovered. 


The survey, by Raymond Cala- 


brese of Eastern Illinois University 
and John Cochran of Oklahoma 
University, also reveals that: 

e Academic dishonesty is ‘“‘pri- 


marily < a de ia” | 

e Caucasian eae are more | 
likely to cheat than students: of - 
other racial backgrounds. Asian © 
students are particularly unlikely to 
cheat. 7 

e White males het ae oul _ 
success, whereas females _ and ~ 
Asians—although less. prone 70 


_ cheating—will consider doing it to 


help another student succeed. 
e Puidents — affluent pri- - 


terparts. This may. sae so ee 
private school students feel ‘over- 
whelming pressure to succeed. 

The researchers also found ve 
academic dishonesty is prevalent in 


students who feel ‘‘alienated’— 


those who say that they dislike 
school and feel that their school 1 is 
unfair. O 


Birds Of A Feather . eo 


Without healthy friendships, chil- 
dren are likely to run into trouble in 
school, notes a Purdue University 
researcher. ‘Problems in friend- 
ships and problems in schools are 
not independent,” Thomas Berndt 
writes in a recent report on the 
effects of friendship on achieve- 
ment, motivation, and classroom 
behavior. Berndt, who based his 
report on a series of surveys con- 
ducted among 1,000 middle grade 
students, found that students who 
argue and compete with their 
friends—or whose friendships are 


_transitory—often tend to become 


disruptive i in class. 


sore 1 
Berndt writes, ee he 
friendships can also have a positive 
_ impact on the classroom: Studer 
__ with intimate and supportive | 
ships feel good about t 


and perform at a oe a in 


school; students with stable friend- 
ships tend to show an improvement | 
in grades during the year. 

The classroom implications are 
obvious. “Teachers who take the 
trouble to help their students de- 
velop harmonious friendships 
should have fewer problems in — 
classroom,” Berndt writes. _ 

Berndt also found evidence to 
support the widely held belief that 


_ students are influenced by the com- — 


ay Ties keep. Students become a 


disruptive friends, ‘and “become 
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What Makes A Good Teacher? 


Stanford research may influence national certification 


athie Underdal never looked 

forward to teacher-assessment 

time. One day a year, an admin- 
istrator would sit in the back of her 
3rd grade classroom, jotting down 
observations. She would also suffer 
through multiple-choice tests that 
seemed unrelated to her teaching. 

Last year, however, Underdal was 
involved in a completely different type 
of assessment. For the entire school 
year, she compiled a portfolio of 
examples of the methods she used to 
teach literacy to her pupils at Juana 
Briones Elementary School in Palo 
Alto, Calif. The portfolio included 
such items as students’ writing sam- 
ples, passages from their ‘“‘literature 
logs,” in which they commented on 
stories they had read, and a videotape 
of her teaching. 

“Other forms of assessment really 
don’t show what you can do with a 
group of children,” Underdal says. 
“This allows you to pick certain areas 
and really show what you can do, and 
to learn as you go.” 

Underdal was one of 40 teachers— 
20 elementary school literacy teachers 
and 20 high school biology teachers— 
who compiled portfolios last year as 
part of Stanford University’s Teacher 
Assessment Project. The closely 
watched project is a three-year, $2.5 
million effort to develop a new genera- 
tion of assessments for teachers. It is 
viewed as a key element in the move to 
professionalize teaching. 

Evaluation of the portfolios, which 
took place in June, marked the end of 
the project’s second phase. In its first 
phase, the research team designed a 
number of exercises that could be used 
at special teacher-assessment centers. 

During the project’s final few 
months, staff will analyze data from 
the two phases. But most of the work 
is now complete, and Lee Shulman, the 
education professor who designed and 
directed the project, says his team has 
accomplished its main objectives. 
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Lee Shulman: New assessment is much more closely related to teaching 


According to Shulman, today’s meth- 
ods of assessing teachers are “utterly 
inadequate.” He is convinced that the 
portfolio and assessment-center ap- 
proach offers a workable alternative 
that “gets at teachers as thinking, 
decisionmaking individuals working 
in a context that has real history.” 

The new assessments place teachers, 
rather than administrators, at the cen- 
ter of the evaluation process. ‘“We 
think that putting the experienced 
teacher—the expert teacher—in the 
key role in both setting standards and 
implementing them is at the very heart 
of any conception of the professionali- 
zation of teaching,” Shulman says. 

The portfolio and assessment-center 
prototypes that Shulman and his team 
designed and tested could serve as 
models for the new National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, 
which is establishing a national volun- 
tary certification system. If such a 
system is to gain widespread accept- 
ance, workable and acceptable teacher 
assessments are essential, so the stan- 


dards board is keeping a close eye on 
Shulman’s work. 

Although the standards board and 
the assessment project are both spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, Shulman points out that 
there are no formal ties between the 
two efforts. His prototypes are among 
the most detailed working models of 
new forms of teacher assessment devel- 
oped to date, but the board will look 
at many sources in constructing its 
national certification system. 

Shulman envisions national certifica- 
tion as a “marriage of insufficiencies.”” 
By themselves, all forms of assess- 
ment—written tests, classroom obser- 
vation, portfolios, and assessment cen- 
ters—have weaknesses. But if inte- 
grated into a comprehensive certifica- 
tion process, they could provide a fair 
and accurate mirror of the complexi- 
ties of teaching. 

What’s more, Shulman believes that 
the new assessment process will help 
produce better teachers. “Our assess- 
ments are so much more closely re- 
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lated to teaching that if you take 
preparation for the assessment seri- 
ously, you are going to improve your 
teaching,” he says. 

The assessment-center phase of the 
Stanford project culminated with teach- 
ers of high school history and ele- 
mentary school mathematics from 
around the country participating in a 
two-day field test. During the test, they 
were run through a series of teaching 
exercises and then evaluated. Some 
exercises were common to all teachers, 
such as delivering a lecture or planning 
a lesson with colleagues. Others fo- 
cused on the subject matter: Math 
teachers were asked to select various 
items—such as poker chips, a ball of 
string, measuring cups, and a clock— 
from a box and explain how the items 
could be used to teach equivalent 
fractions; history teachers critiqued a 
videotape of another teacher deliver- 
ing a lesson on the Spanish-American 
War. In all, the teachers completed 
about 10 exercises, each ranging from 
45 minutes to three hours. 

The assessment-center exercises, 
however, lack important elements— 
the school setting and students. That’s 
where the portfolios enter in. 

“We designed our portfolio to allow 
varieties of style,”’ says Angelo Collins, 
who has taken over as the project 
director while Shulman is on sabbati- 
cal. “There is no one right way to 
teach. One of the values of the portfo- 
lios is that they allow teachers to bring 
some of their uniqueness.”’ 

Collins, a former biology teacher, 
typifies the central role teachers have 
played in designing and evaluating the 
assessments. She and four other experi- 
enced biology teachers designed the 
different sections of the biology portfo- 
lio. Teachers also served as evaluators 
when the portfolios were presented. 

Nancy Knight, a 2nd grade teacher 
at Juana Briones Elementary School, 
was one of the evaluators of the 
literacy portfolios. Knight, who has 
been teaching for 25 years, says that 
the teachers she was evaluating were 
not the only ones to gain from the 
experience. 

“Tt made me think about my role as 
a teacher, and it made me more 
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reflective about what I do and why I 
do it,” she says. “It was like putting a 
microscope on something I have to do 
all the time.” 

Furthermore, Knight says she in- 
tends to incorporate some of the things 
she saw in the portfolios into her own 
teaching. For example, she discovered 
some new ways to approach the often 
difficult task of communicating stu- 
dents’ progress to parents. 

Evaluating the portfolios and assess- 
ment-center exercises posed the big- 
gest challenge, but Shulman says dis- 
agreement among evaluators was not 
as extreme as he had expected. Even in 
areas of practice where there is a great 
deal of controversy over theory, he 
says, “when you get down to the 
concrete examples, there’s much less 
disagreement.’ When evaluators cri- 
tiqued an example of teaching photo- 
synthesis in a high school biology 
course, for instance, they reached a 
high level of consensus. 

Shulman says the key is to set 
standards for good teaching that are 
reasonable and flexible enough to 
allow for differences in style. ‘I think 
there will be a lot of room for varia- 
tion” in portfolios and assessment- 
center activities, he adds. ‘““The beauty 
of this kind of assessment strategy is 


that, unlike multiple-choice tests, you 
don’t have to decide on one right 
answer or the best answer. You can 
leave open the possibility of pluralism, 
what I would call a pluralism of 
excellence.” 

Less encouraging were reports from 
participants about the many hours it 
took to compile portfolios. ‘Schools 
are organized almost to prevent teacher 
reflection on their work,’ Shulman 
says. “There simply is no time and 
space for teachers to do the kind of 
careful analysis that you have in other 
professions. The teachers who worked 
with us did beautiful portfolios, but a 
fair amount of what they did really 
had to come out of their hides.” 

Shulman came away convinced that 
improved teacher assessments cannot 
stand alone; they must be part of a 
more general movement to restructure 
schools and teaching. ‘‘Restructured 
schools, as we envision them,” he says, 
“are places where teachers have the 
opportunity to carefully document 
what they do, what their students are 
doing, and to work collaboratively 
with their peers on drawing the proper 
inferences from that kind of documen- 
tation. That’s a very rare opportunity 
for teachers today.” O 

—Daniel Gursky 
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The Ultimate Civics Lesson 


Dade program registers students to vote 


ne outcome of the state and 
local elections this month is all 
but certain: Not many young 
voters will take part. 

Voter registration and participation 
by young people has been declining 
steadily since 18-year-olds first got the 
vote in 1972. In 1986, turnout among 
18-to-24-year-olds dipped to an all- 
time low for a Congressional election: 
less than 17 percent. But things are 
different in Miami, where the Dade 


County school system has launched an | 


innovative program that uses social 
studies teachers to register high school 
seniors. The stunning success of the 
three-year-old program is beginning to 
attract national attention. 

“My jaw just about hit the deck 
when I heard the kind of numbers they 
were getting in Dade County,” says 
Sandy Horwitt, a voter-participation 
expert with People For the American 
Way, a constitutional liberties lobby. 
In each of the last three years, roughly 
98 percent of the county’s high school 
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students who are eligible to vote have 
registered—just about double the per- 
centage of 18-year-olds who have 
registered nationwide. 

Dade’s remarkable success at getting 
students to register results from close 
cooperation between district adminis- 
trators, social studies teach- 
ers at each of the county’s 
25 high schools, and offi- 
cials at the county elections 
department, according to 
Paul Hansen, the school 
system’s former director of 
general education and so- 
cial sciences. Hansen coor- 
dinated the voter program 
until this fall when he be- 
came a school principal. 

At the beginning of the 
school year, the chairmen 
of the social studies de- 
partments of all of Dade’s 
high schools prepare lists of 
their social studies teachers 
who have not yet been 
trained as voter registrars. 
Each chairman then works 
with the Dade County Elec- 
tions Department to set up 
one-hour training workshops for the 
not-yet-qualified teachers. Upon 
completing the workshop, the teachers 
become deputy registrars with the 
legal authority to sign up voters. 

Each March, the school system runs 
a computer search to find the names 
and class schedules of all the students 
in the county who will be eligible to 
register to vote in the coming year. (In 
Florida, citizens can register six 
months before their 18th birthday but 
cannot vote until they are 18.) The 
central office then sends voter registra- 
tion forms, along with a list of the 
students in each social studies class 
eligible to register, to each school’s 
social studies chairman. In May, the 
list is distributed to each social studies 
teacher. 

Almost every senior in the Dade 
system will be included on this list 
because all are required to take two 
semesters of social studies. 

Teachers distribute and discuss the 
voter registration forms during lessons 
on the importance of voting. The 
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completed voter registration cards are 
checked and tallied by the department 
chairman, who then forwards the 
registration cards to the elections de- 
partment. 

But will the registered students vote? 
No follow-up studies have been done, 


so no one knows for sure how many 
Dade students cast ballots. But Hor- 
witt and other voter experts are opti- 
mistic. ‘““Voter registration 1s an espe- 
cially big obstacle to young, first-time 
voters,” Horwitt says, ‘‘and studies 
have shown that once people register, 
up to 80 percent wind up in the 
election booth.” 


Other school districts, large and 
small, could easily adopt the Dade 
approach, Hansen believes. The costs, 
he notes, “‘are minimal,’ and the 
computer requirements modest. “I 
would think that almost any large 
school district would have some sort 
of computer tracking of stu- 
dents,” he says. “Smaller 
districts could go through 
student information cards 
manually to find their sched- 
ules and birthdates.”’ 

The Los Angeles Unified 
School District, headed by 
Leonard Britton, is begin- 
ning a major voter registra- 
tion program this year. Brit- 
ton was the superintendent 
of the Dade County schools 
when they established their 
program. 

Louise Altman, New 
York director of Human 
SERVE, a national organi- 
zation that promotes voter 
participation, says her 
group is making a major 
push to get urban school 
systems to adopt voter regis- 
tration programs similar to Dade’s. 
Thanks in part to Human SERVE’s 
efforts, this year the New York City 
school system will begin sending let- 
ters to all high school students who 
turns 18, urging them to register. 
Human SERVE’s next target is the 
Chicago schools. 0 

—Jeffrey D. Porro 


For The Social Studies: 


A tune-up, not an overhaul 


or years, critics have called for a 
massive overhaul of the social 
studies, arguing that greater em- 
phasis should be given to history and 
geography. Now, a report by a special 
task force concurs with some earlier 
criticisms, but, surprisingly, concludes 
that a tune-up probably will do. 
“Radical curriculum change is not 
needed in the schools,” states the 


preliminary draft of the report, pre- 
pared by the curriculum task force of 
the National Commission on Social 
Studies. (The final report is scheduled 
for release this month.) 

However, the report does recom- 
mend renewed emphasis on_ history 
and geography as the “matrix or 
framework for social studies.’ Critics 
have noted a steady drift away from 
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this basic core, and toward a more 
fragmented approach in which other 
disciplines—sociology, law, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, and anthropology, 
for example—have come to hold al- 
most equal sway. Over the last decade 
and a half, the emphasis has shifted 
from the mastery of basic facts—when 
the Civil War was fought, for exam- 
ple—to the analysis of social issues. 

This subtle shift is reflected even in 
the content of standardized tests, says 

_ Jean Craven, social studies coordina- 
tor for the Albuquerque, N.M., school 
district and co-chairman of the task 
force. ‘‘Many teachers have taken that 
to mean that they don’t have to teach 
history or geography very strongly 
because they aren’t going to be tested 
on it,’ she says. ““You have to work 
toward the social issues.” 

Concepts from political science, eco- 
nomics, and other social sciences 
shouldn’t be overlooked, however. On 
the contrary, they should be blended 
into the basic core of history and 
geography at every grade level, accord- 
ing to the task force. 

Other recommendations: 

e A three-year course in world his- 
tory for high school students. In 
grades 9 through 11, teachers would 
present the United States’ experience 
“within the general story of human- 
ity.” This controversial proposal runs 
counter to the arguments of such 
critics as former U.S. Secretary of 
Education William Bennett, who once 
urged schools to place the greatest 
emphasis on the history of Western 
civilization. The task force concluded 

that students should be “‘prepared to 
live well and wisely in a changing 
world, ready to play their part as 
citizens of our country, as members of 
the local community, and as sharers in 
the human adventure on earth.” 

In 12th grade, students would study 
American government and economics, 
sociology and psychology, or commu- 
nity service. 

e Increased emphasis on the teach- 
ing of social studies in the early grades. 
This would include a full year each of 
U.S. history, world history, and geog- 
raphy in grades 4 through 6, and 
courses on the local community and 
38 
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the nation in grades 7 and 8. In 
kindergarten through grade 3, schools 
would be encouraged to condense the 
current “‘expanding environment” ap- 


proach—in which students progress 
gradually from the study of self to the 
study of the world—in order to move 
more quickly to advanced topics. 0 
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The Wired Bedroom 


“Hello, Mrs. Cleaver. Id like to 
talk to the Beav.” 

“Just a moment, Whitey. Let me 
put you on hold while I buzz his 
room.” Upstairs, the wall intercom 
summons the Beaver who is zoning 
out in front of the Hitachi wide 
screen. He leans toward the inter- 
com. 

““Yeah,”? he mumbles. 

“Beaver, it’s Whitey on the 
phone,” his mother says. 

He reaches across the bed, and 
picks up the receiver of his Cobra 
cordless. 

Of course, the Beaver never 
dreamed of inhabiting such an elec- 
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tronic pleasure pit. But that’s how 
young Theodore might be depicted 
today, if a recent student survey is 
any indication. The survey, taken in 
Santa Barbara County, Calif., 
shows that a surprising number of 
students have converted their bed- 
rooms into multimedia entertain- 
ment centers. 

“We expected to find high levels 
of media consumption,” says 
Wendy Shelton, who coordinated 
the survey for the county’s 23 
school districts. “But we really 
didn’t expect to find so much 
electronic gear in students’ bed- 
rooms.” 1 


Graphic by Karren Loeb 
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—New York Times Book Reriew 


THE LIBRARY OF ral 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST AUTHORS 
IN A MAGNIFICENT SERIES OF DELUXE EDITIONS 


ntil recently, much of American 
| | literature could be found only in 
disintegrating old paperbacks, 
cumbersome anthologies, or dog-eared 
hardcovers. Many of our most notable clas- 
sics—even works published in the 20th 
century—were out of print. The situation 
was, as the critic Lionel Trilling wrote, 
‘‘a national disgrace.” 

Now, that great wrong has been set right. 
With the support of major foundations and 
the National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, a non-profit publisher has begun 
preserving the collected works of our great- 
est writers in a series of elegant new 
editions: THE LIBRARY OF AMERICA. 

A complete, deluxe collection 
of American classics. 


The brilliant fictions of Melville, 
Hawthorne and Faulkner, 
Mail-order edition includes 
handsome slipcase—yet costs 


substantially less than the 
bookstore edition. 


Superb quality makes every 
volume “a triumph of the 


bookmaker’s art.”’* 
* Publishers Weekly 


the social comedies of Edith Wharton, 
the high adventures of Jack London, the 
haunting power of Poe—all this and more 
is already published. Eloquent histories 
and mind-stretching essays, stirring works 
by our foremost statesmen, and novels that 
transport us into fascinating worlds are 
planned for the future. And each one ap- 
pears exactly as the author intended, in 
scrupulously accurate, unabridged editions. 
Begin with Mark Twain 

Your first volume brings you Mark 
Twain’s four great Mississippi tales: The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Life on the Mis- 
sissippi, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
and. Pudd’nhead W1lson—all complete. To 
examine this introductory volume free for 
15 days, mail the coupon or call toll-free 

1-800-321-6640. 
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Praise for THE LIBRARY 
OF AMERICA... 


“... truly beautiful volumes that 

are a pleasure to have and to hold 
and hand down through the 
generations.” —Chicago Sun-Times 
“..a good investment for your 


home shelves.” 
—The Wall Street Fournal 


“... the best and biggest, the finest looking, 
and the longest lasting edition of its kind 
ever made. Our American culture... 
lovingly recreated?’ —The New Republic 
““The most important book-publishing 
project in the nation’s history.” —Newsweek 


Examine four great works of Mark Twain 
FREE for 15 days. 
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Superb editions in every detail... 


e Handsome hard covers of natural cloth 

@ Easy-to-hold 5” x 8” format 

@ Protective gilt-trimmed slipcases 
available only in mail-order edition 

e@ Smyth-sewn bindings ensure permanence 

e Fine, opaque, acid-free paper makes the 
books lightweight and durable 

e@ Bound-in nbbon markers, special end- 
papers, gilt-stamped spines 

e Up to 1,500 pages—equal to three, four, 
even five standard-sized books 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICA 
5 Norden Lane 
Huntington Station, NY 11746 


YES, please send me Mark Twain’s Mississippi 
Writings, and start my subscription to THE 
LIBRARY OF AMERICA. I understand each 
volume costs $24.95 plus $3.50 shipping and 
handling* (a substantial savings off the book- 
store price); each book comes for 15 days’ 

free examination; no minimum purchase is 
required; and I may cancel at any time simply 
by notifying you. When I pay for Mark Twain’s 
Mississippi Writings, I will receive additional 
volumes shipped one about every other month. 
If I decide not to buy Mark Twain’s Mississipp1 
Writings, I will return the book within 15 days. 
My subscription will be canceled and I will be 
under no further obligation. 


Name 

Address 

City State y S' : e 
_] Bill me later 

Charge my [] Visa [_] MasterCard 

Card No. _Exp. date____ 


*Future prices may change. All orders subject to approval. 
Offer limited to new subscribers only; one per address. 
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With the help of her teachers and classmates, 
a gutsy blind girl thrives in the mainstream 


Kt is early June at Takoma Park (Md.) Elementary 
School. Lissa Cohen, a 1st grade teacher at the school, 
tells her students, who are gathered in a circle on the 
classroom floor, to write in their journals about what 
they saw on their field trip to a farm. 

‘‘T have a question,”’ a slender girl 
in the back of the group says. “I 
didn’t really see much so I’m not sure 
what I should do.”’ 

The question is not as inappropri- 
ate as it may seem. Unlike her 
classmates, this 8-year-old did not 
“see” the horses and chickens and 
cows at the farm. She has been 
totally blind since infancy. 

Her teacher handles the question 
adroitly. ““Well, did you touch anything? Did you ride 
on the bus?” she asks. ‘“Tell me about that.”’ While her 
classmates return to their seats and take up pencils 
and paper, the girl hammers out her report on a 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAM KITTNER 


Olivia has enormous affection for Catherine Hula (above), who teaches her Braille. ‘‘The one 
good thing about being blind,”’ Olivia told the special education teacher, ‘‘is I’ve got you.”’ 
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Walking to school 
with her mother, 
Anne Norman, Olivia 
begins a day in which 
she will work side by 
side with her class- 
mates. “Looking back 
on those early days 
when she was fighting 
to survive,” recalls 
Norman, ‘‘I can 
hardly believe how 


far we have come.’’ 


braillewriter located off to the side of 
the classroom. | 

“Having a chicken on my shoulder 
was fun,” she types, with the help of a 
special vision teacher who 
works with her for part of each school 
day. “The horse had short hair. I got 
to pet the horse.” 

It is a typical school day for Olivia 
Mary Denys Norman, the only blind 
child among about 450 students at 
Takoma Park Elementary School. Oli- 
via has been in classes with her 
nonhandicapped peers at this school 
since kindergarten. 

She is one of the estimated 85 to 90 
percent of the nation’s blind and 
visually handicapped children who 
spend all or part of their day in regular 
public schools, according to the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. Some 
are taught in separate classes. Others 
split their days between the regular 
classroom and a special education 
resource room. Still others, like Olivia, 
spend their entire day in the same class 
as their nonhandicapped peers and are 
tutored part of that time by vision 
teachers and mobility specialists. 

The story of Olivia’s 1st grade year 
is just one example of how, with the 
right combination of educational re- 
sources and family support, handi- 
capped children can do more than 
survive in the neighborhood school. 
Some can actually thrive. 

“It’s gone so well and so smoothly,” 
says teacher Cohen, as she reflects on 
her year with Olivia. “I definitely 
wouldn’t think twice about doing it 
again.” 


NM ohen’s classroom looks like any 
Ist grade classroom in any 
elementary school. The walls 

are plastered with bright-colored post- 

ers and decorations. The students sit at 
low, round tables with name cards 
marking their places. But there are 
important differences: The furniture 
here must always remain in place; 

Olivia’s seat never changes; her coat 

hangs on the same hook each day; and 


Debra Viadero is a reporter for Educa- 
tion Week. 


her books are always stored in the 
same cubbyhole. The arrangement is 
so familiar to the child that she can 
move about the classroom skillfully 
without the aid of a cane or a class- 
mate. 

The more subtle adjustments that 
the teacher must make have, by now, 
become second nature for Cohen. “If I 
have visuals, I have to make sure 
they’re being described to her,” she 
says. “I have to make sure I’m often 
touching her or letting her touch me 
when we’re together.” And, if she is 
writing on the blackboard, Cohen 
makes a point of spelling the words 
aloud for Olivia’s benefit. 

To keep Olivia and her classmates 
working at the same pace, Cohen 
works closely with Olivia’s vision 
teacher, Catherine Hula. A veteran of 
18 years in the field, Hula is one of 
seven itinerant vision teachers em- 
ployed by the school system in 
Montgomery County, where Olivia 
lives. These instructors, called 
“itinerant” because they move from 
school to school working with individ- 
ual students who have vision impair- 
ments, teach the compensatory skills 
their students will need to succeed in 
school. 

Olivia is among 19 students with 
whom Hula works. She visits some of 
those students for as little as an hour 
or two each month. But Olivia is the 
only one of Hula’s students who is 
totally blind. She has worked with her 
since kindergarten. 

Hula translates the class worksheets 
and lessons into Braille for Olivia. 
When she works individually with her 
pupil, they sit at a small alcove to the 
side of the classroom while the other 
students work independently on tasks 
or in reading groups. 

She teaches the child the complex 
Braille system. In addition to the 
“contracted Braille’ code that is the 
medium for most of her written work, 
Olivia must also know, for example, a 
numerical version of the code, in 
which the same raised dots used in the 
contracted version take on entirely 
new meanings. Eventually, Hula says, 
Olivia will also be taught to use an 
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abacus for mathematics, to type, to use 
a computer, and to develop her audi- 
tory skills so she can listen to text- 
books on tape. 

Hula also helps Olivia learn inde- 
pendence skills and visual “‘concepts”’ 
often taken for granted by sighted 
people. In kindergarten, for example, 
when the class was told to sit ‘‘cross- 
legged”? on the floor, Olivia had to 
learn for the first time what the term 
meant. 

The only other special tutoring Oli- 
via receives comes from a mobility 
specialist, who comes once a week to 
help her learn to use her cane to move 
around the rest of the building as 
independently as she negotiates the 
classroom. Next year, Hula says, Oli- 
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via may also receive the services of an 
occupational therapist who can help 
her increase her upper-body strength 
for work on the braillewriter. 
Otherwise, Olivia’s school day dif- 
fers little from that of her classmates. 
When the rest of the class marks the 
day of the week and the date on a 
poster-board calendar, Olivia follows 
along with her own version: a mag- 
netic calendar with grid lines marked 
in thick tape and Braille numbers and 
letters. And when Olivia’s reading 
group gathers on the floor, she brings 
a Braille version of the reader they use, 
My Best Bear Hug. The four-volume 
Braille notebook is three times as thick 
as the other children’s 223-page reader. 
Cohen says the other students long 


ago became accustomed to having a 
blind child in the class. Some have 
even become especially sensitive to the 
kinds of tasks and activities that are 
harder for Olivia. Cohen often finds 
that when she is busy working with 
other students, a classmate steps in to 
help Olivia. 

“It’s like having to go around with 
your eyes closed all the time, except 
you have to learn a lot more,” explains 
classmate Mark Koenig, who has 
known Olivia since kindergarten. He 
said he remembers tying yarn around 
his pictures that year to help Olivia 
“see” them. 

“At first, I didn’t really think I could 
be friends with her and be very close, 
but it turned out that I really can,” 
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While Olivia adapts to 
her sighted  class- 
mates, they learn 
what it means to 
be blind. At recess, 
friends sometimes 
close their eyes while 
playing with Olivia. 
For Lissa Cohen, 
Olivia’s regular teach- 
er, it was a learning 
experience, too. She 
created an atmos- 
phere in which, as one 
student put it, ““We 
all get on so well.”’ 


says Gretchen Raff, another classmate. 
“Sometimes | think of her as a regular 
person or just a friend, but sometimes | 
think of her asa real special person.”’ 

Olivia herself takes all the attention 
and difficulties in stride. ‘‘Oh, it’s not 
too bad,” she says, her speech reflect- 
ing the accent of her parents’ native 
Great Britain. “It’s just being blind 
itself that I don’t like.” 


ut the smooth rhythms of this 
1st grade classroom reveal only 
part of Olivia’s story. It took 
several years, a few tears, and much 
preparation to help Olivia make her 
transition into the mainstream of pub- 
lic education. And the formula for her 
success in school is a complex one that 
includes the strong involvement of her 
family, early-intervention efforts on 
the part of the school system’s special 
education department, and the sup- 
port of the local school administra- 
tion. 

A key ingredient, parents and teach- 
ers say, is Olivia herself. Eager to learn, 
Olivia’s first question upon meeting 
her vision teacher in kindergarten was: 
‘When are you going to teach me to 
read Braille?” Polite and unusually 
mature for her age, she handles ques- 
tions about her disability in a matter-of- 
fact way. 

The child’s knack for surviving de- 
spite great odds was apparent almost 
from birth. When her mother, Anne 
Norman, went into premature labor 
with Olivia, the doctors told her the 
baby would be stillborn. Not until an 
hour later did the Normans learn that 
their daughter was indeed alive. 

Three months later, they discovered 
that she was blind in both eyes, the 
result of a condition known as retino- 
pathy of prematurity, once known as 
retrolental fibroplasia. 

Weighing only 1 pound 10 ounces 
at birth, Olivia’s early development 
was hampered as much by other 
physical problems associated with her 
premature birth as it was by her 
blindness. For nearly two years, she 
breathed through a tracheostomy tube, 
making it nearly impossible for her to 
utter a sound until she was a year old 
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and had grown enough for air to get 
past the tube. By the age of 3, she had 
been hospitalized 16 times for opera- 
tions and illnesses. 

“It was just so terrible those first 
three years,” Norman says. “‘You’re 
barely able to get from day to day.” 
Even during that difficult time, how- 
ever, the foundations were being laid 
for Olivia’s educational development. 

On the advice of an ophthalmolo- 
gist, the Normans contacted their local 
school system soon after it was deter- 
mined that she was blind. A new 
federal law, the Education of the 
Handicapped Act Amendments of 
1986, provides strong incentives for 
all states to offer special education 
services for handicapped infants and 
toddlers. But in Montgomery County, 
the school system has had an early- 
intervention program in place for visu- 
ally impaired children since the 1970’s. 

The program provided a social 
worker and a parent-infant specialist 
who began visiting the Normans on a 
regular basis when Olivia was only 
31/2 months old. 

‘The specialist had good ideas about 
touching and massaging her,” Nor- 
man says. “She told us to tie bells on 
her arms and legs so she would know 
where her extremities were and to put 
things in the crib so that every time she 
reached out she was touching things.” 

At age 3, Olivia entered the school 
system’s preschool program for visu- 
ally handicapped youngsters, the Early 
Childhood Learning Center in Rock- 
view Elementary School. There, says 
Hula, Olivia began learning to become 
“tactually observant’’ and to interpret 
the world around her by touch. She 
learned, for example, how to recog- 
nize shapes and textures and how to 
interpret verbal descriptions of visual 
concepts, among a number of other 
skills. 

The Normans, meanwhile, set out 
to learn the Braille system. 

“If her homework is real bad, I 
make her do it again, just like I would 
any other kid,’ Norman says now. 
“But if I hadn’t learned Braille I 
wouldn’t be able to do that.” 

Norman also put a hold on her 
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career as a freelance editor in order to 
devote time to Olivia’s needs. And she 
and her husband, Colin, a journalist, 
also gave up plans to return to Great 
Britain, where the idea of mainstream- 
ing handicapped children 1s only begin- 
ning to take hold: They feared that 
Olivia would have to attend a special 
boarding school if they returned home. 
“We knew we didn’t want to do that,” 
she says. 

When Olivia turned 6, there was no 
question that she would enroll in a 
half-day kindergarten program in a 
regular elementary school. The Nor- 
mans visited three schools, settling on 
one just three-quarters of a mile from 
their home. ‘‘We liked the feel of the 
school,” Norman says. “It seemed 
very warm and nurturing, and it ts. 

“We went into this with a great deal 
of trepidation,” she adds. ““We weren’t 
sure this was going to work, but this 
was our best shot.” 


akoma Park Elementary School 
is a small kindergarten-through- 
3rd-grade school in suburban 
Washington, D.C. Unlike many other 
schools in this affluent county school 
system, there is considerable racial and 
ethnic diversity among the students—a 
plus for the Normans. 

The family also found a receptive 
staff and administration at the school. 
The same year Olivia enrolled, two 
hearing-impaired children also began 
attending the school. 

““We’ve never looked at a child with 
special needs as being someone to 
fear,’ says Phinnize Brown, the 
school’s principal at the time. ““The 
first year, I told the staff we would be 
having a blind child and two hearing- 
impaired students, and that we should 
be prepared and prepare the children. 
Right away, I had staff members 
volunteer.” 

The administration held a work- 
shop at the school to help teachers and 
other staff members work with chil- 
dren with special needs. Meanwhile, 
the summer before she entered kinder- 
garten, Olivia visited the school fre- 
quently. Sometimes she explored the 
building with her parents and at other 
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First grade was ‘‘a 
magnificent year,”’ 
Olivia says. The close 
relationships she de- 
veloped are giving her 
the confidence to face 
the challenge that ul- 


timately is hers alone. 


times with the school’s guidance coun- 
selor or her mobility specialist. 

Anda local police officers’ organiza- 
tion and a garden group raised money 
for schoolwide performances by ‘‘Kids 
on the Block,” a theater troupe that 
uses life-size puppets to increase chil- 
dren’s sensitivity toward people with 
handicaps. 

In the beginning, Norman remem- 
bers, Olivia cried a lot. And deviations 
from the normal school-day pattern 
only increased her insecurity, accord- 
ing to Hula. To help get through those 
difficult times, Olivia often visited the 
school’s guidance counselor, Ann Dor- 
worth. 

“T thought it was important to make 
my office a safe place where she can 
talk about her concerns,’ Dorworth 
says. Olivia still meets with the coun- 
selor, leaving notes for her when she 
wants to talk or politely touching her 
arm and saying, “I’d love to speak 
with you sometime.”’ 

But, from all accounts, the tears and 
concerns lessened as Olivia’s kinder- 
garten year progressed. In 1st grade, 
she took on a new set of challenges—a 
full-day program, lunch in the caf- 
eteria, and a new class and teacher. 

“It helped to see that she was doing 
so well in kindergarten,” says Cohen, 
who learned toward the end of that 
kindergarten year that Olivia would 
be in her class the following year. “‘I 
felt more at ease than if I hadn’t 
known her at all,’ she adds. “I 
thought it was going to be the biggest 
challenge of my career, and I wel- 
comed that.”’ 

Cohen, who has been teaching for 
four years, says her training at the 
University of Maryland taught her 
little about teaching students with 
special needs. “I was nervous,” she 
recalls. “I thought, ‘Do I have the 
capability to meet all her needs?’ But I 
think they were met.” 

At the beginning of the school year, 
Olivia and Hula talked to the class 
about Olivia’s handicap. They demon- 
strated how the braillewriter worked 
and answered questions. 

“Helpers” were chosen from the 
class each day to assist Olivia during 


the lunch period and on the play- 
ground; the children in the class vied 
for the job. Sometimes the other chil- 
dren were almost too helpful, keeping 
Olivia from becoming as independent 
as she could be. 

In the beginning, there were a lot of 
questions. “They asked, ‘Can you 
really not see?’ ” Cohen recalls. “‘ ‘Can 
you see light? Do your eyes hurt?’ ” 

At times, Olivia wearied of the 
questions. ““The first time, I answered 
them,” Olivia says. “The next time I 
said, ‘I already told you, so I don’t 
want to hear it again.’ ” 

Within months, however, the ques- 
tions had dwindled. To her classmates, 
Olivia had become just another mem- 
ber of the class. “I began to hear 
normal 6-year-old fussing, which I 
think is wonderful,” says Cohen. ‘‘The 
first time someone came in crying, 
‘Olivia did this or that,’ I thought, 
‘Great. They’re getting along just like 
any two Ist graders would.’ ”’ 

As for Olivia, her parents and teach- 
ers say she has flourished in the regular 
classroom environment. She entered 
kindergarten without knowing the al- 
phabet or numbers, but now she reads 
and does math at grade level, says 
Hula. Olivia also scored high enough 
on standardized tests to win a spot ina 
countywide school program for chil- 
dren deemed potentially gifted. “I 
think now she’s feeling very good 
about herself,’ Hula adds. 

After school, Olivia follows a sched- 
ule like that of any other active child in 
this middle-class community: Brownie 
troop meetings on Tuesday afternoons, 
science club on Wednesday, and a 
Thursday after-school French program 
sponsored by the local Parent-Teacher 
Association. When she’s not busy with 
such activities, her classmates some- 
times visit her at home, spending the 
time together playing “‘pet store” or 
“pet show”—a concession to Olivia, 
who is a devoted animal lover. 

“Olivia’s Braille might not be as 
strong as it might if she were in a 
special school, but her social skills are 
much stronger,” Hula concludes. “And 
that, along with what the other kids 
have learned, makes it worthwhile.” O 
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The debate goes on 


Ithough Olivia Norman’s 
experience clearly illus- 
X_trates the advantages of 
mainstreaming, the debate over 
where to educate special-needs chil- 
dren is anything but settled. 

In fact, the controversy is nearly 
as old as the field of special 
education itself. Even the 14-year- 
old Education For All Handi- 
capped Children Act—the land- 
mark federal law that entitled 
disabled children to a public educa- 
tion—is purposely vague on the 
subject. The law stipulates only 
that schools must provide handi- 
capped students with a “free, ap- 
propriate’ education in the “‘least 
restrictive” educational environ- 
ment. The interpretation of that 
language is left to state and local 
school officials. 

In general, educators and poli- 
cymakers have sought to comply 
with the law by creating special 
education programs for special- 
needs students. Most handicapped 
children attend regular schools but 
are removed from their classrooms 
during the day for intensive in- 
struction and assistance in a spe- 
cial education “resource room.” 

But a growing number of educa- 
tors condemn this practice, partic- 
ularly for students who are mildly 
handicapped. The majority of 
them are proponents of what has 
come to be known as the Regular 
Education Initiative. These educa- 
tors argue that the practice of 
pulling children out of the regular 
classroom for even part of the 
school day stigmatizes students 
and, more often than not, fails to 
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improve their academic perform- 
ance. They point to dropout rates 
among these students as high as 70 
percent in some states. Supporters 
of REI say the regular classroom 
should be restructured so that 
mildly handicapped children could 
be taught alongside their nonhan- 
dicapped peers. 

They also claim that many stu- 
dents are mistakenly classified as 
“learning disabled’’ and placed in 
special education programs _be- 
cause of behavior problems or 
learning difficulties. About 15,000 
students are referred for testing 
and evaluation each week. And 
studies have shown that if all of 
the nation’s schoolchildren were 
subjected to some of the same 
evaluations and methods of classi- 
fication, as many as 80 percent 
could be categorized as learning 
disabled. 

For REI advocates, Olivia’s 
experience approaches the ideal: 

e A handicapped child is placed 
in a regular classroom right from 
the start; 

e The regular classroom teacher 
works closely with special educa- 
tors in the regular classroom to 
provide special services; 

e The regular and special educa- 


tion teachers consult closely over 


the proper teaching strategy for 
the handicapped child. 

REI proponents acknowledge 
that careful planning and ade- 
quate support are essential if handi- 
capped students are to make the 
transition to regular education suc- 
cessfully. A district may need to 
provide special training to help the 


regular classroom teacher meet the 
needs of students with a wide 
range of abilities. Team-teaching 
approaches might have to be incor- 
porated. The . “mainstream” 
teacher and the special educator 
may need time to meet and discuss 
a child’s educational needs, and to 
work individually with that child. 

When the transition happens 
too haphazardly, or a district fails 
to provide the money or the prop- 
erly trained personnel to make the 
program work, the result may be a 
world away from the philosophi- 
cal ideal. 

Educators in Washington State 
discovered this when it became 
one of a handful of states to first 
embrace the initiative. In 1984, 
Washington launched five pilot 
programs under the banner of the 
regular education philosophy. For 
the most part, those programs 
were successful, according to teach- 
ers familiar with them. A final 
report on the projects found that 
nearly 67 percent of the classroom 
teachers and 88 percent of the 
special educators who participated 
said the new model was actually 
better for helping mildly handi- 
capped students and children with 
learning problems. 

The problems arose when some 
school administrators decided to 
employ the REI approach without 
the care and planning used in the 
pilot projects. Patricia Steinberg, a 
speech therapist who has observed 
more than 20 such projects in the 
state for the Washington Educa- 
tion Association, says that many 
administrators saw the concept as 
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a way to save money or at least 
“get by with what they had.” They 
used the initiative as an excuse to 
move most of their handicapped 
students into the regular class- 
room, regardless of the severity of 
their handicap. And the result of 
some of those efforts taking place 
outside of the state’s purview, was, 
in her words, “‘a travesty.”’ 

In one Seattle suburb, large 
numbers of handicapped high 
school students were put in regular 
classrooms. Frieda Takamura, an 
English teacher at the school, says 
the result was frustration for both 
teachers and students. 

The problem, according to 
Takamura, was that the ‘“main- 
stream” teachers had no input into 
the process and received no special 
training to prepare them for their 
new students. Moreover, school 
administrators made no attempt to 
decrease the size of the regular 
classes to compensate for the pres- 
ence of the handicapped students. 

As a result, many of the stu- 
dents, frustrated at their inability 
to keep up with the nonhandicap- 
ped students, began to misbehave 
in class. Others stopped coming or 
failed academically. 

“It was the kids who ended up 
suffering,” she says. “If what you 
end up with is a class of 30, and 
you have five or six special educa- 
tion kids, then you’re just not 
going to be able to reach those kids 
at'all,”’ 

She adds, “I believe in the philos- 
ophy of mainstreaming, but, if the 
support is not there, you can just 
screw the philosophy.” 

In other school districts, Stein- 
berg says, special education ‘“‘re- 
source rooms” were simply shut 
down. Special education students 
in one district were given only 20 
minutes a day of special help in 
“study skills,” regardless of their 
handicap. And special educators 
struggled to keep up with a widely 
dispersed case load of students. 


“If you are a special education 
teacher and you have a pull-out 
program and you have 50 students 
come to you in groups, that’s not 
unusual,” says Steinberg. “You 
schedule it in such a way that you 
have a decent-sized group each 
period. 

“But, if you switch to in- 
classroom teaching, it’s impossible 
to hit 50 students scattered in all 
different directions,” she says. 
“Some teachers were concerned 
because students were being 
missed.” 

Despite such problems—and the 
criticism they fueled—the regular 
education initiative picked up mo- 


‘T believe in the 
philosophy of main- 
streaming,’ says one 

teacher, ‘but if the 
support is not there, 
you can just screw 
the philosophy.’ 


mentum in 1986 when Madeline 
Will, then assistant secretary in 
charge of the U.S. Education De- 
partment’s office of special educa- 
tion and rehabilitative services, 
convened a task force on REI. The 
panel issued a “white paper” urg- 
ing states and school districts to 
adopt the REI approach. The 
paper launched a spate of state and 
federal funding programs for 
schools that experimented with it. 

As the movement gained na- 
tional prominence, its critics’ be- 
came more vocal. At its worst, 
they feared, the REI movement 
could lead to a dismantling of the 
nation’s special education system. 

One such critic is Michael Ger- 
ber, who heads a special education 
program at the University of Cali- 


fornia at Santa Barbara. Gerber 
puts his criticism of the movement 
this way: “While the regular educa- 
tion initiative appears to be reach- 
ing for the greater good, in reality 
it leads to the same slippery slope 
always threatening to upend pub- 
lic resolve for helping the handi- 
capped.” 

Gerber claims that regular class- 
room teachers are “‘conspicuously 
absent” from the roster of REI 
supporters. The reason: ‘“‘Children 
we choose to call handicapped are 
very difficult to teach successfully. 
To achieve at a level comparable 
to that of their peers, they require 
much more intensive instruc- 
tion... rarely possible in a regu- 
lar classroom.” 

Some experts, concerned that 
the debate over REI is generating 
more heat than light, contend that 
the real issue is not whether all 
handicapped students should be 
integrated or whether they should 
be totally segregated. School dis- 
tricts, they insist, should work to 
make available a full continuum of 
services to every child with special 
needs. That might mean complete 
mainstreaming into regular class- 
rooms for a child who is mildly 
learning disabled, or a separate 
school for the child who is sud- 
denly blinded and must learn spe- 
cial skills before returning to the 
mainstream. The choice would 
depend on the needs of the individ- 
ual child. 

“Somewhere in the federal law, 
it says that a child’s program has 
to be individualized, and I think 
we need to keep that in mind,” 
says Susan Black, an audiologist 
who has worked in both special 
education classrooms and regular 
classrooms in Pennsylvania. ‘And 
sometimes I think we’ve got to 
balance opportunities to be in a 
regular setting with a student’s 
right to develop to his fullest 
potential.” 0 

: —D.V. 
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GUARAN TEE: If you are ever dissatisfied 


communities around the 


When his curiosity drove him 
to the library, 13-year-old 
Stephen Bournes didn’t know 
it, but he was about to become 


REDIT MR. 

Spock with 

turning Ste- 
phen Bournes into a 
teacher. The Vulcan 
from television’s “‘Star 
Trek = kept ‘talkie 
about .- logic, and 
Stephen didn’t know 
what he meant. So in 
the summer of 1986, 
at age 13, he decided 
to find out what it was 
all about. 

Stephen turned to 
the encyclopedia and checked books out of the library, 
pursuing references to rhetoric, deductive reasoning, and 
number theory. Before long, he was constructing logic 
problems. 

A couple of months later, on his way home from 
Chicago’s Whitney Young High School, the soft-spoken, 
slightly built Stephen and a rather large member of the 
women’s basketball team got into an argument in which he 
expressed some skepticism about the mental capabilities of 
athletes. 

“Try me,” the girl said. “‘Give me a logic problem.” He 
did. Soon she asked for another. Then Stephen gave her a 
whole worksheet. She asked for a grade and another 
worksheet. ‘“‘After a while, I'd given her four or five 
worksheets,’ Stephen recounts. ‘““Then some friends asked 
for a sheet of problems, too.” Stephen had discovered 
teaching. 

His first classroom was the Ashland Avenue Bus #9. He 
and three friends would wait to go home together and then 
walk to a bus stop up from the school to make sure they 
could get seats together. During the 45-minute ride to their 
homes on the South Side, Stephen taught logic. “‘Pretty soon 
I started grading them, telling them they hadn’t done their 
homework, giving them tests,” he recalls. ‘“‘At the end of the 
quarter, I gave them a grade. And at the end of the year, I 
gave everyone a final exam.” 

Normally, students with a talent for teaching receive little 


by 


Debra Shore is an investigator with the Better Government 


Association and a freelance writer in Chicago. 
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HOOKED 


on teaching 


Deobr-ea 


attention and even less 
encouragement. There 
are few tangible incen- 
tives or rewards to en- 
tice them into the profes- 
sion. So Stephen had no 
way of knowing that his 
newfound passion was 
about to bring him wide- 
spread recognition and 
a scholarship at a top- 
| notch university. 

Shore 

BUT MEANWHILE, 
word of his back-of-the- 
bus seminar spread. When school opened the following 
September, several students persuaded him to repeat his 
logic class. Soon, he had four students grappling with logic 
problems. The bus was not an ideal classroom, however, so 
at the urging of his students, Stephen persuaded school 
officials to let him use an unoccupied room at the high 
school before classes started. “‘I had to leave home at 6 A.M. 
to get there for a 7:15 A.M. class,” he says. “‘After that, I 
started taking attendance.” 

Last year, as a 16-year-old senior—he skipped the 6th and 
8th grades—Stephen taught his logic class on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. “I didn’t want to get up that early 
on Mondays, and I figured Thursdays they’d have to study 
for the tests,” he says. 

Nineteen students signed up for his course and three 
audited it. He drew up lesson plans, assigned textbooks, and 
required his students to write analytical reports. The class 
held a mock trial, so he taught the students to construct 
arguments for the defense and prosecution. He set up a 
Logic Bowl, pitting the Brain Busters against the Cranium 
Crackers. He tested his students with mind benders from a 
fallacy book, and they, in turn, held a stump-the-teacher 
day, with mind benders devised to baffle Stephen. No one 
did. But some came close. One, for example, asked for the 
rationale in ordering the following numbers: 8, 5, 4, 9, 1, 7, 
6, 3, 2. (See answer on page 53.) 

Sometimes Stephen also tried teaching other subjects. 
‘He took over my world literature class on several 
occasions, and often had better control than I did,”’ recalls 
Fred Hunter, an English literature teacher at the school. 
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Stephen says his fellow stu- 
dents responded well to him 
because he made his classes 
lively. ““We did work,” he says, 
“but we always had a lot of 
fun.” He is especially proud of his imitation of television 
game show host Alex Trebek. His logic class did its own 
version of Trebek’s show, ‘“‘Jeopardy!”’ “I believe teachers’ 
basic tasks are to motivate and to discipline,” Stephen says. 
“If you motivate a student to learn, he won’t be disruptive. 
If you get a disruptive student, you have to humor him.” 
Stephen recalls one student who came to his class just to 
heckle him. ‘‘He’d say ‘How do you know that’s right? Ican 
teach better than you.’ So I said, ‘Here’s the book.’ ” The 
student declined the offer and stopped his heckling. 


WHILE STEPHEN BOURNES AND HIS FRIENDS 
were tackling number theory on the bus, Chicago financier 
Martin Koldyke was pondering teaching in a vastly different 
setting: the well-appointed offices of the Frontenac Com- 
pany, his $250 million venture-capital firm. 

Two years earlier, in 1985, Koldyke had created the 
Foundation for Excellence in Teaching. Its goals were 
simple: to devise innovative programs for the recruitment, 
retention, and renewal of excellent teachers. 
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Stephen Bournes got his start in 
teaching as a high school student 
at the back of a Chicago city bus. 
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Koldyke was concerned that 
large numbers of good teachers 
were leaving the profession. 
“We don’t pay our teachers very 
much,” Koldyke told a reporter. 
“We treat them all the same, regardless of their ability or 
performance. We give them no esteem or recognition. If you 
were a venture capitalist like me and someone asked you, 
‘Would you invest in an enterprise like that?’ you’d say, “No 
way.’ Who in their right mind would do such a thing?” But, 
he added, when it comes to our schools, the institutions that 
control our future, that is exactly what our society is doing. 

The foundation’s first innovative program was the 
Academy of Educators—a kind of “brain trust” through 
which teachers can shape education policies and programs, 
locally and nationally. Ten fellows are named to the 
Academy of Educators each year. They are chosen from the 
hundreds of Chicago-area teachers who are nominated by 
their principals and others familiar with their work. They 
receive the Golden Apple Award and a host of other 
professional benefits. But they also are expected to give the 
foundation some guidance on future projects. 

“We had been given the charge to come up with ideas that 
would improve not only the status of teaching, but the 
quality of those going into teaching,” says Dominic 
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Belmonte, one of the 1987 fellows. “Usually people go into 
teaching through a series of fortuitous circumstances. 
Perhaps someone says, ‘Gee, I think you’d be a good 
teacher.’ But you’re not recruited into the profession the way 
corporations or others go after new people. We wanted to 


develop a unique program to 
attract young people to teach- 
ing.” 

So the fellows began to dis- 
cuss what classroom teachers 
could do, and the idea for the 
Academy of Scholars was born. 

As the fellows conceived it, 
the Academy would encourage 
talented students to enter teach- 
ing, thus providing a source of 
high-quality teachers to replen- 
ish their diminishing ranks in 
Chicago. They decided that the 
Academy should recruit students 
interested in teaching, nurture 
them in numerous ways through 
their college years, and then 
reward them with a hefty cash 
bonus if they teach for five years 
in the Chicago schools. 

Getting the Academy up and 
running was not easy. In 1988, 
the foundation contacted pub- 
lic, private, and parochial high 
schools throughout Chicago urg- 
ing teachers and counselors to 
nominate students for the first 
class of scholars. 

“We encountered a lot of 
cynicism,” recalls William Dren 
Geer Jr., the foundation’s execu- 
tive director. ‘““We received let- 
ters that said, ‘Why would any 
of these wonderful kids want to 
be teachers?’” That attitude 
rubs off on students, Geer says. 
‘“They’re influenced by the gen- 
eral climate in the schools, which 
is, “Anybody who teaches is 
crazy.” 

But the foundation director 
and his staff persevered. They 
sent applications to the 165 
students nominated and _ held 
meetings for the students and 
their parents. They also man- 
aged to persuade four area col- 
leges and universities—North- 
western University, De Paul 
University, the National College 
of Education, and the University 
of Illinois at Chicago—to pro- 
vide financial-aid packages for 
the students selected. 

A total of 96 high school 
seniors completed applications. 
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of them. 


Last November, the foundation selected from that pool 15 
students to be its first “scholars.” Stephen Bournes was one 


The foundation assists the scholars with their college 
applications and picks up all college expenses not covered 


Scouting For Teachers 


The Foundation for Excellence in 
Teaching is one of many national and 
local organizations that have launched 
efforts to recruit bright high school 
students into the teaching profession. 
They are spurred by reports of teacher 
shortages and by an understanding 
that good teachers are the key to better 
schools. Some of these program offer 
financial incentives to students who 


_ decide to teach. 


Listed below are some examples: 


Magnet Schools 

Several cities now offer teaching mag- 
net schools. The oldest is Austin High 
School for Teaching Professions in 
Houston, which opened in the fall of 
1982. Students are fluent in two to 
three languages by graduation, and 
many return to teach in the Houston 
School District. Contact: Jay Spuck, 
Coordinator, Austin High School for 
Teaching Professions, 1700 Dumble, 
Houston, TX 77023; (713) 923-7751, 
ext. 217. 


New York City opened one of the 
newest teaching magnet schools in 
September: the Richard R. Green High 
School of Teaching. Currently, only 
9th and 10th graders are enrolled, but 
it will eventually include students in 
grades 9-12. Contact: Alan Lentin, 
The Richard R. Green High School of 
Teaching, 421 East 88th St., New 


York, NY 10128; (212) 722-5240. 


Celebration of Teaching 

The Geraldine R. Dodge Foundation 
awards $1,000 grants to teachers 
throughout the country to hold ‘“‘Cele- 
bration of Teaching” programs for 
high school students in their area. A 
typical day-long program opens with a 


panel of teachers discussing why they 
chose teaching as a profession, then 
moves on to small discussion groups 
and role playing, and closes with an 
opportunity for teachers and students ~ 
to write letters to teachers who 
changed their lives. Contact: Ruth 
Campopiano or Peter Schmidt, Cele- 
bration of Teaching, Gill/St. Bernard’s 
School, St. Bernard’s Rd., Gladstone, 
NJ 07934; (201) 234-1611. 


Similarly, the Minnesota Education 
Association hosted a six-day work- 
shop last summer titled “Search for 
Tomorrow’s Teachers’? which 
brought together teachers and high 
school students to explore teaching as 
a career. They hope to repeat it next 
summer. Contact: Judy Schaubach, 
MEA, 41 Sherburne Ave., St. Paul, 
MN 55103; (612) 227-9541. 


Recruiting New Teachers 

Backed by a number of foundations 
and associations, RNT is a national 
network designed to link teachers and 
prospective teachers with education 
programs and job opportunities. By 
calling RNT’s toll-free number, stu- 
dents interested in teaching can order a 
copy of “Reach for the Power: Teach,” 
a brochure that promotes the profes- 
sion. It includes a response card that 
enables students to order free packets 
of information on local and regional 
teacher education, financial aid, mi- 
nority opportunities, and regular and 
alternative certification. RNT also puts 
the student into a national database, 
which is available to organizations 
interested in contacting prospective 
teachers about scholarships and educa- 


tional opportunities. In January, RNT 


will begin a nationwide high school _ 
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by financial aid and family contributions. It offers every 
scholar a paid internship each summer and arranges 
seminars in teaching skills at the University of Illinois. In 
addition, the fellows have arranged afternoon study sessions 
to hone the students’ reading, writing, and study skills. 
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Finally, each scholar is matched with one of the Golden 
Apple recipients, who serves as a mentor. 

“We're not just throwing money at them and saying, 
‘Here, go be a teacher,’ ”’ says Belmonte. “We are ‘velcroing’ 
ourselves to them to ensure that they’ll be successful.” 

One of the Academy’s top 
priorities is to help replenish the 
supply of minority teachers in 
the Chicago public schools. Of 
the first 15 scholars, 14 are 
black or Hispanic. ““We’re try- 
ing to find role models and help 
infuse them back into the com- 
munity,” Belmonte says. For 
every one of the scholars who 
teaches in a Chicago school, the 
foundation will put $2,000 a 
year in escrow. At the end of five 
years, the teacher will receive the 

$10,000, plus interest. 

As for Stephen, he says that he 
probably would have become a 
teacher even if he had not been 
selected as a scholar. He’s quick 
to note, however, that the honor 
has made a difference. 

For one thing, it enabled him 
to enroll at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The youngest of seven 
children, Stephen had expected 
to attend a less expensive 
school. The appointment has 
also boosted his morale. “‘It has 
made me more positive about 
my decision to go into teach- 
ing,” he says, adding that some 
people have discouraged him 
from entering the profession. 

Stephen entered college this 
fall. He expects to major in 
English and French and plans to 
teach high school English. Al- 
ready he is looking forward to 
his return to teaching, and the 
gratification it brings him. “I get 
a certain fulfillment when I come 
out of class,”’ he says. “‘It’s like 
P’ve accomplished something.” 

Stephen has turned over his 
logic class at Whitney Young to 
a new teacher, one of his former 
students; at last count, 10 peo- 
ple were enrolled. 

(The answer to the brain 
teaser: The numbers are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.) 0 


For more information about the 
Academy of Scholars, contact: 
Pat Koldyke, 6 North Michigan 
Ave., Suite 506, Chicago, IL 
60602; (312) 407-0006. 
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the American Civil Liberties Union of New Jersey. 

Last July, the local school board decided to 
settle out of court. Under the terms of the 
settlement, Maggie’s grade was changed from an F 
to a D, the school district agreed to pay $12,500 in 
legal fees to the ACLU, and students with strong 
beliefs against dissecting and handling dead ani- 
mals now must be pro- 
vided with alternative 
methods. “It’s more than 
we were asking for,” 
Maggie says. 


MAGGIE MCCOOL 
may be out of the main- 
stream, but she isn’t 
alone in her convictions. 
Two years ago, a Califor- 
nia high school student 
named Jenifer Graham 
also took her school to 
court after refusing to 
dissect a frog in a biol- 
ogy class. She won her 
case, and because of the 
attention she received, 
California now has a 
law that gives students 
the right to refuse to 
dissect, harm, or kill ani- 
mals in schools. 

Even the 10,000-mem- 
ber National Associa- 
tion of Biology Teach- 
ers, which until recently 
took no position on the 
controversial issue, now 
favors using alternatives 
whenever possible. 
“There is an increasing 
criticism and objection 
to dissection, coming 
from students, parents, 
and special interest groups in the community,” 
says Rosalina Hairston, the group’s education 
director. “It is high time we look at alternatives 
instead of doing the same thing we’ve done for the 
last 100 years.” 

The National Education Association, too, re- 
cently took a stand on animal rights. At its July 
convention in Washington, D.C., delegates passed 
a resolution calling for “the humane treatment of 
living animals when used in experimentation and 
the development and utilization of reliable alterna- 
tives to such experimentation.”’ Another more 
vaguely worded resolution supports “‘guidelines 
concerning the humane use of animals in the 
classroom” and urges teachers to encourage “‘com- 
passion and respect for all living things.” 

Students refusing to dissect animals is merely 
one facet of a growing animal rights movement 
that is increasingly making its way into the 
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Newkirk: 
‘Our goal is 
making 
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thinkina 
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never know 
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path is going 
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classroom. Dozens of interest groups—from PETA 
and the Student Action Corps for Animals to the 
Animal Legal Defense Fund—are bringing into 
question attitudes and practices that many teach- 
ers have always taken for granted. And some 
animal rights activists who also are teachers are 
incorporating their beliefs into their teaching, 
raising questions about 
the propriety of teaching 
values in schools. 

Larry Brown, an ani- 
mal rights activist who 
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in Bradford, Ohio, makes 
the point that most 
schools have curricula 
and educational materi- 
als that are biased against 
animal rights, much of it 
provided free of charge 
by groups such as the 
National Shooting Sports 
Foundation, the National 
Dairy Council, and the 
National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 

“One could argue that 
schools are not in the 
business of promoting val- 
ues,” says Brown, a mem- 
ber of PETA and several 
other animal rights 
groups. “But far from 
being value-free, schools 
promote, if not actively, 
at least in subtle ways, 
the following beliefs: ani- 
mals are ours to use as we 
see fit; their suffering is 
inconsequential; our ben- 
efit is the primary criteria 
governing their use; ani- 
mals are simply a collec- 
tion of muscles, bones, nerves, and tissues; and the 
use of animals is not an issue to be seriously 
discussed.”’ 

But even Brown admits there is “a fine line 
between promoting your own values and getting 
kids to think about new ideas.” His solution is to 
explain his beliefs to students who ask about them, 
but not to overtly preach them in his classes. 
Brown considers himself a ‘resource person” on 
the subject of animal rights; both a psychology 
teacher and a biology teacher at the school have 
had Brown talk to their classes about his views. 
“Tt’s not indoctrination,” he says. “It’s exposing 
kids to a subject they might not have heard about. 
I’m not overzealous about it.” 


FINDING PETA’S NATIONAL HEADQUAR- 
ters takes some doing. Tucked away in a nonde- 
script converted warehouse in Rockville, Md., a 
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suburb of Washington, D.C., the office is just 
around the corner from Bill’s Auto Supply and not 
too far from Katz’s Delicatessen, whose motto is 
“Meat & Eat.” PETA may not be in the most 
glamorous location, but with more than 280,000 
members, 65 full-time employees, and an annual 
budget of $6 million, even its critics—of which 
there are many—admit that it is a force to be taken 
seriously. 

Founded in 1980 by Alex Pacheco and Ingrid 
Newkirk, PETA takes the position that animals 
are not to be eaten, experimented on, or worn as 
clothing. PETA’s tactics include direct-mail cam- 
paigns, protests, and boycotts. Last year, PETA 
organized a boycott of Benetton, the clothing 
manufacturer, after learning that the company was 
testing a new line of fragrances by applying it to 
the shaved skin of rabbits. As a result of 
the boycott, Benetton agreed to stop 
testing its products on animals. 

Protests and boycotts have long been 
the mainstays of PETA’s activities, which 
are chronicled in the group’s bimonthly 
magazine, PETA News. But PETA is 
stepping up its efforts to get its message 
into the classroom: Last year, the organi- 
zation started a magazine called PETA 
Kids, written for children in elementary 
and junior high schools and sent to all of 
its members. And PETA has two “out- 
reach coordinators” who, upon request 
(usually from sympathetic teachers), will 
talk to classes about animal rights. 

Cam McQueen, one of those coordina- 
tors, says she and her colleague visited 
several schools a month last year, tailor- 
ing their presentations to the age level of 
the students. For a class of Sth graders 
McQueen might put together a packet of PETA 
literature for each student, show a videotape about 
factory farming, and then lead a class discussion. 
“T think it’s real important for kids to know how 
they can make a difference,” she says. “I don’t 
think it’s real useful to bombard them with horror 
stories unless you can say, “Look, this is how you 
can make a difference. Every time you sit down at a 
dinner table you can make a vote for or against the 
animals.’ ”’ 

And who, if anyone, presents an opposing 
viewpoint? “A lot of schools have some sort of 
written policy where if you bring in one side 
you’ve got to balance it with the other,” says 
McQueen. What do parents think of McQueen’s 
presentations? “I don’t know,” she says. “‘I always 
think that ’'m going to hear from them the next 
day, but so far I never have. So they seem to be 
O.K. with it.” 

McQueen says that PETA plans to hire someone 
to deal exclusively with educational matters. “‘It 
would be so great,” she says, “‘to have someone 
who could make a concentrated effort to get into 
the schools and not wait for invitations.” 
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“We put PETA Kids together because we had 
such an overwhelming demand for it,” says 
Newkirk, PETA’s 40-year-old director. Newkirk, 
an articulate woman with a quiet yet impassioned 
voice, freely admits that PETA wants to inspire 
activism among children. “‘We try to gear all this 
toward ‘getting involved,’ like picking up the trash 
along the riverbank or looking for tangled fishing 
wire—things children can do without spending 
money. We try to teach them to have a keen eye so 
that when they are engaged in other activities they 
will see and notice that an animal is in trouble or 
there is a potential hazard for an animal.” 

But picking up trash along the riverbank is one 
thing; telling kids not to go to McDonald’s 
(because, among other reasons, PETA claims the 
company buys more beef than anyone else) is 
something entirely different. The Spring 
1989 issue of PETA Kids features a 
two-page tirade against McDonald’s, com- 
plete with a poem titled ““McDoomsday.”’ 
(Sample verse: “Before you bite into your 
‘Big Mac,’/ or give your ‘McNugget’ a 
crunch,/ Think of the COST and 
the PAIN/ That went into making 
McLunch.’’) 


PETA’s activities. 


NEWKIRK JUSTIFIES SUCH PROVOC- 
ative tactics this way: “Our goal is 
making children think in a caring way, 
and you never know where that path is 
going to lead you. You might end up not 
stepping on ants and putting them out- 
side and watching them go about their 
business. You might end up as a pure 
vegetarian, opposed to confinement farm- 
ing. You might stop wearing leather, or 
whatever. Those are all personal choices 
that eventually somewhere down the road I would 
very much hope that children would make.” 

Patty Finch, director of the National Associa- 
tion for Humane and Environmental Education, 
thinks that PETA’s educational materials are not 
very educational at all. “I would say their materi- 
als are indoctrination, not education,” she says, 
adding that PETA Kids “is not the kind of 
magazine I would want in my house. I think it 
would be too disturbing for kids.” 

The NAHE, a division of the Humane Society of 
the United States, publishes its own educational 
materials for students and teachers, all of which 
promote, in Finch’s words, ‘“‘respect for each 
other, the animals, and the earth.” NAHE’s 
newspaper for students, KIND News (KIND 
stands for Kids In Nature’s Defense), touches on 
many of the same issues that can be found in 
PETA Kids, such as animal dissection and vivisec- 
tion, vegetarianism, and the treatment of farm 
animals. But while PETA Kids will have an article 
openly promoting vegetarianism, KIND News 
will have an article about teen idol River Phoenix, 
in which he discusses why he is a vegan (someone 
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who eats or uses no animals products whatsoever). 

A look at some of PETA’s literature makes it 
clear that many of the activities teachers once took 
for granted—visiting the zoo or the circus, for 
example—are being challenged by animal rights 
activists. 

PETA on zoos: ‘‘Zoos teach children primarily 
that it is acceptable to capture wild animals, 
separate them from their families and homes, and 
confine them in small cages. . . . Please think twice 
about visiting or supporting the zoo.” On circuses: 
‘“‘Animals aren’t toys. It is not right to imprison 
them and make them perform for us.” On 
dissection: ‘“We do not need to kill and cut up real 
animals in class. We can use models, computers, 
films, and pictures instead.” On farm animals: 
‘Animals kept in modern farm sheds are crowded 
and unhappy. We can be strong and healthy 
without killing and eating them.” 

Teachers taking their students on an afternoon 
field trip to the zoo seems like the most natural 
thing in the world. But if Ingrid Newkirk 
had her way, teachers wouldn’t take their 
students anywhere near them. Her voice 
seethes with contempt when she talks 
about zoos, which she calls ‘‘absolutely 
anti-educational.’”’ Animals in cages, she 
says, ‘“don’t wish to be stared at. There 
isn’t anything that allows them their 
dignity in zoos. They are living objects of 
amusement, and the children come away 
with absolutely the wrong ideas about 
animals. Animals in zoos are degraded.” 

“PETA represents a fairly extreme 
view,” responds Judy White, director of 
the National Zoo’s office of education. 
She says that education has become an 
integral part of most zoos, and while she 
admits that some zoos are not as good as 
others, the good ones “‘can give people 
respect for animals.” 

PETA makes a point of being where 
the action is. Last June, members of the Network 
for Ohio Animal Action—a PETA affiliate— 
attended a meeting of the Cleveland Board of 
Education to support a resolution by board 
member James Carney Jr. that would stop the use 
of animals for testing purposes in the Cleveland 
schools. The animal rights organization had 
contacted Carney when it learned that a professor 
of pharmacology from Ohio State University was 
injecting guinea pigs with uppers, downers, and 
hallucinogens during school drug-awareness pres- 
entations. ‘““There are plenty of other ways to show 
kids about the dangers of drugs,” says Carney, 
whose resolution passed unanimously. 

The U.S. Department of Education recently 
decided not to distribute videotapes of the demon- 
stration after PETA sent several letters of com- 
plaint. The decision, however, was based on the 
‘“‘appropriateness”’ of the professor’s display of 
drug paraphernalia. 


One of the 


challenges for 
teachers is getting 
information that is 
factual and 
correct. But 


PETA’s critics say 


the group’s 
literature doesn’t 
fit those criteria. 


Last July, PETA had a booth at the National 
Education Association’s annual convention in 
Washington, D.C. PETA volunteers pass out 
leaflets at zoo entrances, circus performances, and 
agricultural fairs across the country. In 1988, 
PETA members successfully bid on five sheep 
being auctioned at the Montgomery County (Md.) 
Agricultural Fair (the organization has been highly 
critical of the 4-H Club). 

‘Groups of this type have been very disruptive 
of 4-H programs at fairs and shows across the 
nation,” says Russ Weathers, vice president of the 
program services division for the National 4-H 
Council. “It’s unfortunate when organizations 
can’t build their own case without attacking other 
organizations.” Weathers says he is particularly 
concerned about anti-agricultural literature turn- 
ing up in schools. “I know that one of the 
challenges for teachers is getting information that 
is factual and correct, and some of the materials 
that I’ve seen by these groups don’t fit those 
criteria. When you compare the lives of 
animals to the lives of people, you’ve gone 
too far.” He then paraphrases the Bible: 
‘““God created man, and then He created 
the animals.” 


ON A SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN 
Washington, D.C., Loretta Gray is sitting 
under a tree on the Mall, talking excitedly 
about values, teaching, and animal rights. 
Nearby is PETA’s “‘Animals Tent,” which 
contains PETA pamphlets and a display of 
fur coats called the ‘““Wall of Death.” (One 
coat has a sign on it that says, “15 Rabbits 
Were Killed To Make This Coat.’’) Gray 
is a PETA volunteer, and later she will join 
several others under the tent, passing out 
literature to the tourists—some quite inter- 
ested, others merely curious—who stop 
by to see what PETA is all about. 

Gray teaches math and reading at the 
Winston Educational Center, a public elementary 
school in Washington’s tough Southeast section. 
Her students are nearly all disadvantaged. ““These 
children have been abused and neglected,’ she 
says. ““We’re finding that children are guiding 
themselves through television, learning what’s on 
television and incorporating that kind of lifestyle 
into their own. That frequently includes sexual 
promiscuity, no respect for life, and violence. They 
accept that as a way of life, and they bring it into 
the classroom with them. It has a profound effect 
on the learning process.”’ 

Gray’s answer is to teach her students values by 
talking about the rights of animals. “I feel it is 
necessary to somehow guide them toward some 
kind of value system that has a positive effect on 
their input in society,” she says. “Because if they 
don’t have positive values they aren’t going to give 
anything to society; they’re going to take.” Chil- 
dren, Gray says, should be challenged ‘“‘to see 
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different values and to draw relationships between 
themselves and other creatures.”’ 

For example, Gray says she might show her 
students photos of animals in cages and try to get 
them to relate the photos to their own lives. Or she 
might pass out for class discussion PETA literature 
on vegetarianism. “I don’t preach to them or tell 
them that they should 
become vegetarians,” she 
says. “‘I tell them that I 
am, and I tell them why, 
and I give them evidence 
about the health prob- 
lems of eating meat. 
Those are factual things, 
not just my opinion.” 

Gray claims that all 
the information she pre- 
sents to her students is 
fact, not opinion; she 
insists she doesn’t cross 
the line between teach- 
ing and_ preaching. 
“There have been some 
very brilliant persons 
who believe as I believe 
about the value of each 
of us on the planet. It’s not just my belief that we 
each have a function. It’s proven that ants have a 
function, beetles have a function, moths have a 
function, that we all have a job to do. That’s not 
just my belief; it’s a fact. And it’s also a fact that 
when we destroy different species of creatures, we 
are preventing their work from being done, and 
that impacts the entire planet, because the planet 
has a balance.”’ 

Last spring, Gray had her students write letters 
to District Council Member H.R. Crawford sup- 
porting a bill that would prohibit the use of 
carriage horses in Washington. Council Chairman 
David Clarke sponsored the bill after the Washing- 
ton Humane Society received a number of com- 
plaints about the treatment of the horses. PETA 
has circulated a petition urging passage of the bill, 
which is now pending in the District Council’s 
Committee on Human Services, of which 
Crawford is the chairman. 

Gray says that she gave her students the “facts” 
about the situation, then asked them to write their 
own letters. Was she using her students? “They 
aren’t forced to do it. They are learning writing 
techniques. They don’t have to write it if they 
oppose the bill. To use someone would be to 
deceive them, to trick them, to coerce without their 
approval, to get them to do something that they 
didn’t want to do. They had the right not to do it.” 
One student, in fact, wrote a letter but asked Gray 
not to send it. She agreed not to. 

Gray has the full support of her principal, Marie 
Marshall, who calls her “‘a gentle, kind person 
with good rapport with her students and their 
parents.”” Marshall encourages Gray’s teaching of 
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“values and compassion,”’ and insists that she 
doesn’t try to impose her views on her students. Of 
the carriage-horse letters, Marshall says: “‘She did 
it as a writing lesson. She gave the students 
background information and let them make their 
own choices.”’ 

But not all parents are supportive of teachers’ 
using animal rights mate- 
rials in their classes. One 
father in Georgia (who 
asked not to be identi- 
fied for this article) said 
that two years ago, when 
his daughter was in 4th 
grade, he enrolled her in 
an after-school class ti- 
tled ‘How To Care For 
Your Pet.’ When she 
came home with animal 
rights literature that was, 
to his eyes, “pure propa-_ 
ganda,” the father con- 
fronted the teacher at 
school. “I was wonder- 
ing when one of you 
would come in to com- 
plain,” the teacher told 
him. The father removed his daughter from the 
class. “I don’t have any objections to presenting 
both sides of an issue,” he says, “but this was very 


biased.”’ 
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IS THERE A PLACE IN THE SCHOOLS FOR 
topics such as animal rights? ‘Some schools 
instinctively shy away from controversial topics,” 
says Gordon Cawelti, executive director of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. School guidelines for teaching contro- 
versial topics, he says, are “‘all over the place. You 
could call 50 different school districts and get 50 
different answers.” 

Indeed, each teacher must walk the tightrope 
between provoking students to think and foisting 
one’s own values on them—and the risk of 
controversy is ever present. 

Sam Keen, a contributing editor to Psychology 
Today and the author of such books as Faces of 
the Enemy and The Passionate Life, believes that 
controversy is critical to education. In a recent 
interview with Educational Leadership, published 
by the ASCD, Keen said: “The fear of controversy 
is a major problem in education. If I could put a 
motto over a school that might change it, it would 
be from Zorba the Greek: ‘Life is trouble; undo 
your belt and go out and look for it.’ If teachers 
aren’t in trouble today, if they aren’t getting flak 
from the community, then they aren’t doing their 
job. Administrators should protect teachers from 
inordinate pressure from the outside so they can 
raise unpopular questions, examine values that 
everyone in the community may not hold. Educa- 
tion that does not arouse is not education.” 0 
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arold Hodgkinson re- 
members the first time he 
discovered an overhead 
projector. ““My God,” he 
thought to himself. 
“What a fantastic tool!” 
Today, 20 years later, the overhead is 
Hodgkinson’s most important posses- 
sion as he travels the country spread- 
ing the gospel of demography. 

At least four times a week, 50 weeks 
a year, he sets up his projector before 
audiences of educators, businessmen, 
legislators, and others, flooding them 
with data about the changing nature 
of America’s population. 

‘There’s a little bit of a mission 
orientation to this,” says Hodgkinson, 
who is director of the Washington- 
based Center for Demographic Policy. 
“If I were talking about billiards, I 
don’t think I’d do as many presenta- 
tions.” 

The slides he projects—charts, dia- 
grams, lists, and pictures—evoke a 
range of reactions: He has the audi- 


ence laughing one minute and squirm- 
ing uncomfortably the next. More 
than anything, a Hodgkinson lecture 
forces people to think about some 
provocative, often unpleasant, demo- 
graphic realities. He does this not 
simply by spewing important bits of 
data, but by drawing unexpected 
connections between often familiar 
facts. 

The content of Hodgkinson’s lec- 
tures varies depending on the group, 
but each one touches on four general 
topics—social class, race, equity, and 
geography. He describes an increas- 
ingly complex and diverse America. 
“What is coming toward the educa- 
tional system is a group of children 
who will be poorer, more ethnically 
and linguistically diverse, and who 
will have more handicaps that will 
affect their learning,’ Hodgkinson 
wrote in a report published several 
years ago. ““More important, by the 
year 2000, America will be a nation in 
which one in every three of us will be 
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A black male 
born in California 
is three times 
more likely to be 
murdered than to 
enroll in the Univer- 
sity of California. 
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Every day in Amer- 
ica, 40 teenage 
girls give birth to 
their third child. 


The correlation 
between high 
school dropout 
rates and crime 
rates is higher 
than that between 
smoking and 
lung cancer. 


Eighty-two percent 
of the new workers 
in the next 10 
years will be 
females, 
minorities, or 
immigrants. 


nonwhite. And minorities will cover a 
broader socioeconomic range than ever 
before, making simplistic treatment of 
their needs even less useful.” 

Implicit in all of Hodgkinson’s facts 
and figures is a compelling message: If 
the nation’s schools are to be effective, 
educators must understand the changes 
ahead and prepare for them. 


The 58-year-old Hodgkinson has 
been on the lecture circuit for six years 
and is generally regarded as the na- 
tion’s foremost education demogra- 
pher. His center has prepared in-depth 
demographic studies for 16 states, and 
five others have commissioned reports 
that are now in the works. That 
educators and policymakers have be- 
come increasingly attentive to the 
changing nature of the nation’s stu- 
dent population is regarded by many 
as a testament to his tireless efforts. 

“The long-term economic and social 
health of the nation is dependent on 
finding ways for disadvantaged young- 
sters to be much more successful 
academically,’ notes Arnold Shore, 
president of the Council for Aid to 
Education and former executive direc- 
tor of the Exxon Education Founda- 
tion. “The individual who has done 
the most to help educators and poli- 
cymakers come to understand this 
basic fact is Harold Hodgkinson.” 

Says Gary Marx, associate executive 
director of the American Association 
of School Administrators: ‘Bud 
Hodgkinson is one of the most thought- 
ful and admired of today’s educational 
leaders. He is able to cut through a 
myriad of demographic data and help 
us very clearly see trends, directions, 
and bright spots, as well as rocks in the 
road. 

“He has helped us see complex 
demographic information 1n context,” 
Marx adds. “‘That’s especially helpful 
when you consider how very busy 
local school administrators are. To 
have a social interpreter, such as Bud 
Hodgkinson, is invaluable.” 

Administrators are not the only 
ones in school who can benefit from 
Hodgkinson’s wisdom. Teachers 
won’t hear much concrete advice for 
the classroom, but a greater familiarity 
with demographics offers them a 


broader outlook on education. 

“T don’t try to say, “This is how you 
should teach algebra because now you 
understand demographics,’”’ says 
Hodgkinson. “‘I tell them, “These are 
the factors that are going to change 
your profession, and you’d better be in 
on the policy side or you'll lose 
professional status.’ ... 1 think their 
discipline and control will be a little 
better if they understand the back- 
grounds the kids come from, but the 
main thing is to get them to be policy 
analysts. 

“T try to tell people that the more 
they know about their own unique 
environment, the more sophisticated 
their approach to the solution will 
be,” he adds. “‘I try to give them tools, 
and when they’re through with me, 
they can use these tools on their own.” 


Someone once told Hodgkinson that 
demographers are people who like to 
work with numbers but don’t have 
enough personality to be accountants. 
In other words, a lecture by a demogra- 
pher isn’t likely to generate much 
excitement. So why then does Hodgkin- 
son, with a going rate of $1,500 per 
presentation, get more speaking re- 
quests than he can possibly fill? In 
part, it is because of the trends he talks 
about. But it is also the way he talks 
about them. 

Laced with heavy doses of under- 
statement and wit, Hodgkinson’s fast- 
paced lectures appear casual, almost 
unplanned. But that isn’t the case. He 
may spend up to six hours sifting 
through his vast collection of slides to 
prepare an appropriate program for 
the day’s group. His audiences are 
diverse—they might be high school 
principals on Monday, morticians on 
Tuesday, and state legislators on 
Wednesday. But regardless of who 1s 
sitting in the darkened room, one 
thing is assured: Hodgkinson will grab 
and hold their attention. 

“People get so bored with numbers, 
and they get bored with ideas that are 
not presented in terms they can under- 
stand,” he says. ““What I try to do is 
present at least 60 ideas in 60 minutes. 
If you don’t like one idea, you’ve only 
got to wait 50 seconds before another 
one comes along.” (continued) 
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WHAT’S BETTER THAN SPEED READING? 


SPEED LEARNING 


Speed Learning has replaced speed reading. It’s a whole new way to read and learn. 
It’s easy to learn .. . lasts a lifetime . . . applies to everything you read. 
It may be the most productive course you’ve ever taken. 


Do you have too much to read and too 
little time to read it? Do you mentally 
pronounce each word as you read? Do you 
frequently have to go back and reread 
words or whole paragraphs you just 
finished reading? Do you have trouble 
concentrating? Do you quickly forget 
most of what you read? 

If you answer “yes” to any of these 
questions—then here at last is the practical 
help you’ve been waiting for. Whether you 
read for business or pleasure, school or 
college, you will build exceptional skills 
from this major breakthrough in effective 
reading, created by Dr. Russell Stauffer 
at the University of Delaware. 


Not just “speed reading”—but speed 
reading-thinking-understanding- 
remembering-and-learning 


The new Speed Learning Program shows 
you step-by-proven -step how to increase 
your reading skill and speed, so you 
understand more, remember more and use 
more of everything you read. The typical 
remark from over one million people 
taking the Speed Learning program is, 
“Why didn’t someone teach me this a long 
time ago.” They were no longer held back 
by the lack of skills and poor reading 
habits. They could read almost as fast as 
they could think. 


What makes Speed Learning so successful? 


The new Speed Learning Program does not 
offer you a rehash of the usual eye- 
exercises, timing devices, costly gadgets 
you ve probably heard about in connection 
with speed reading courses or even tried 
and found ineffective. 

In just a few spare minutes a day of 
easy reading and exciting listening, you 
discover an entirely new way to read and 
think—a radical departure from anything 
you have ever seen or heard about. Speed 
Learning is the largest selling self-study 
reading program in the world. Successful 


66] was extremely impressed with the 
course, and with the techniques it taught 
me. By utilizing these methods, I have 
more time to spend on important work. 
I recently ordered another set for my 
son, a college student. 99 

Mike Gravel 


Former U.S. Senator 


66Speed Learning is the most outstand- 
ing course I have taken. It has helped me 
so much in my business and personal 
reading that I plan to give it to all my 
employees. 99 

Vincent Clementi 


President 
The Clementi Organization 
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with Fortune 500 corporations, colleges, 
government agencies and accredited by 18 
professional societies. Research shows 
that reading is 95% thinking and only 5% 
eye movement. Yet most of today’s speed 
reading programs spend their time teach- 
ing you rapid eye movement (5% of the 
problem) and ignore the most important 
part (95%) thinking. In brief, Speed Learning 
gives you what speed reading can't. 

Imagine the new freedom you'll have 
when you learn how to dash through all 
types of reading material at least twice as 
fast as you do now, and with greater 
comprehension. Think of being able to get 
on top of the avalanche of newspapers, 
magazines and correspondence you have 
to read... finishing a stimulating book 
and retaining facts and details more clearly 
and with greater accuracy than ever 
before. 


Listen-and-learn at your own pace 


This is a practical, easy-to-learn program 
that will work for you—no matter how 
slow a reader you think you are now. The 
Speed Learning Program is scientifically 
planned to get you started quickly .. . to 
help you in spare minutes a day. It brings 
you a “teacher-on-cassettes” who guides 
you, instructs, encourages you, explaining 
material as you read. Interesting items 
taken from Time Magazine, Business Week, 
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SPEED 
LEARNING 


LJ 


Clip this order form and mail le rn 


Wall Street Journal, Family Circle, N.Y. Times 
and many others, make the program 
stimulating, easy andfun... andsomuch 
more effective. 

Executivies, students, professional 
people, men and women in all walks of 
life from 15 to 70 have benefited from 
this program. Speed Learning is a fully 
accredited course . . . costing only 1/5 the 
price of less effective speed reading 
classroom courses. Now you can examine 
the same, easy, practical and proven 
methods at home...in spare time... 
without risking a penny. 


Examine Speed Learning 
FREE for 15 days 


You will be thrilled at how quickly this 
program will begin to develop new think- 
ing and reading skills. After listening to 
just one cassette and reading the preface 
you will quickly see how you can achieve 
increases in both the speed at which you 
read and in the amount you understand 
and remember. 

You must be delighted with what you 
see or you pay nothing. Examine this 
remarkable program for 15 days. If, at the 
end of that time you are not convinced 
that you would like to master Speed 
Learning, simply return the program and 
owe nothing. See the coupon for low price 
and convenient credit terms. 


No-Risk Guarantee 


If, after reviewing Speed 
Learning for 15 days, you 
are not delighted in 
every way, yOu may re- 
turn the materials in the 
condition you received 
them and owe nothing. 


[] YES! Please send me the complete Speed Learning program for a 15-day Free Trial. After the 
Free Trial period, if I decide to take the course, I will pay for it in four monthly payments of 
$30.00* (usually tax deductible). If I decide not to improve my reading skills, I will return the 
program and owe nothing. My complete satisfaction is guaranteed. 


SAVE! I prefer to pay the first payment of $30.00 now, and save $7.00 shipping and handling 
charge. If I decide not to improve my reading skills, I will return the program for a full refund. 
My complete satisfaction is guaranteed. 

L] Check enclosed (payable to Learn Incorporated) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L] Charge my 0) Visa Master Card ) American Express (] Discover ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Card # Exp. Date 
Signature Phone ( ) 
Name 

Address 

City State__... Ss Zp 


* Plus $7.00 shipping and handling. New Jersey residents, please add sales tax. 
Dept XA-01 
NeoAmonateo 113 Gaither Drive, Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054-9987 
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in Los Angeles, 
only 15 percent of 
early elementary 
school pupils 
are non-Hispanic 
whites. 


Four million 
Americans who 
work full time are 
eligible for poverty 
benefits. 


Half the nation’s 
children live in 
only nine states. 


Having presented hundreds of these 
lectures, Hodgkinson has become 
adept at reading his listeners. ““What 
they laugh at is a very nice indication 
of how sophisticated they are, what 


they know,” he says. ‘“‘And if you learn | 


to look at body movements carefully, 
you can tell when people are taken 
aback by something. When they’re 
interested but not threatened, they 
lean forward. But when they’re taken 
aback and something shocks them, it 
may only be a sixteenth of an inch, but 
you can see 500 people moving a 
sixteenth of an inch backward.” 

Before Hodgkinson can project a 
convincing picture of the future, he 
must track down the supporting data. 
His sources are as varied as the statis- 
tics he presents. They include books, 
reports, unpublished government stud- 
ies passed on by friends, items from 
former students, and masses of infor- 
mation from the U.S. Census Bureau’s 
on-line computer program, which he 
can tap into with his home computer. 
‘“T haven’t been to a library in two 
years,” he says. 

Once he has the data, it’s a matter of 
analyzing all the numbers, spotting 
significant trends, and figuring out 
ways to present the information effec- 
tively on a screen. “I have a peculiar 
quality,’’ Hodgkinson says. “I’m able 
to figure out what something would 
look like visually. A lot of my best 
visuals are ones that come out of a 
stream of numbers. I’m able to see a 
picture in my head. Then sometimes I 
see a picture and say, ‘Gee, that’s just 
the picture I want.’ ”’ 

The “certainty” of demography with 
its diagrams and numbers is what 
attracted Hodgkinson to the field. 
“My training is in sociology, which is 
a next-door neighbor,” he says. “My 
father was a physicist, and he liked a 
kind of certainty. I went into the social 
sciences looking for the same thing. 
But sociology has very little certainty.” 

At the same time, demography’s 
certainty is frequently the focus of his 
low-key humor. During his presenta- 
tions, for example, he often lists his 
five “rules of demography”: If you 
weren’t born, you don’t count; some 
people have more kids; some people 
live longer; some people move more 


often; and today’s kids become tomor- 
row’s adults. The rules are so obvious 
that they bring the intended chuckles 
from the audience. But Hodgkinson is 
dead serious when he points out that 
too few people have learned to apply 
these simple rules to schools. Instead 
of looking at the people who move 
through the educational system, the 
demographer says, policymakers al- 
most always make the mistake of 
focusing on the system itself. 


Given Hodgkinson’s current promi- 
nence and extensive background in 
education—he has been the dean of 
Bard College, dean of the school of 
education at Simmons College, direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, and a fellow at both the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the 
Institute for Educational Leadership— 
he would seem ideally positioned to 
make policy recommendations. But he 
avoids that role, preferring instead to 
stay on the sidelines and dispense 
information that can help his audi- 
ences understand long-term trends. 

There is, however, one noteworthy 
exception. Every time Hodgkinson 
talks about education, he includes a 
push for early childhood programs, 
particularly Head Start. 

“It’s the ounce-of-prevention no- 
tion,” he says. “If you get a kid in 
school at grade level in grade 1, you’re 
going to spend a lot less money and 
have a much more productive person 
than trying to undo all that miseduca- 
tion in grade 10.” He laments the fact 
that only one in every six eligible 
children is enrolled in Head Start and 
that significant increases in federal 
funding for the program are unlikely. 

Although Hodgkinson is approach- 
ing the age at which many stop 
working, he isn’t ready to ease into 
retirement. The missionary drive re- 
mains too strong for him to turn off 
his overhead projector. So he will 
continue to travel from city to city to 
tell people about the demographic 
forces that are shaping their future. 

“T’m really quite dedicated to doing 
this,” he says. “I really believe people 
have got to understand these changes 
if we’re going to remain a pluralistic 
democracy.” 0 
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College Recommendations 


The fine line between candor and compassion 


By Ellen Flax 


: high school guidance counselor 
A at a Midwestern suburban 
school had a difficult decision 
to make. One of his students—an 
outstanding hockey player with a solid 
B average—was applying to a highly 
selective college. The student asked the 
counselor to write a letter of recom- 
mendation on his behalf. 

The problem was that the student 
had been caught plagiarizing during 
his junior year. 

The guidance counselor knew the 
boy was basically “ta good kid’? who 
could probably get into the college of 
his choice and do quite well. The 
counselor also knew that if he men- 
tioned the plagiarism, the student’s 
chances for admission would be jeop- 
ardized. On the other hand, if he 
didn’t mention it, he would be lying by 
omission to college officials who rely 
on his honesty. 

After some deliberation, the coun- 
selor chose to omit the sensitive infor- 
mation. “I’m not going out of my way 
to label a student,” he says in justify- 
ing his decision, “‘because I know that 
if I put one little negative ink blot on a 
student’s application, colleges will be 
looking for that.” 

This fall, thousands of teachers and 
guidance counselors in high schools 
across the country are being asked to 
write letters of recommendation. Some 
of them, like this counselor, will face 
painful dilemmas. If they are not 
completely candid, they may be com- 
promising their ethics and, eventually, 
their credibility with college admission 
officers. If they tell it like it is, they may 
be raising problems not only for their 


Ellen Flax is a reporter for Education 
Week. 


students, but for themselves. 

Competition to get into selective 
colleges has been especially intense in 
the 1980’s. For some youngsters—and 
even more for some of their parents— 
failure to be admitted to the college of 
their choice is a calamity. And if the 
rejection can be traced to a negative 
letter of recommendation, the writer 
may be in for some unpleasantness, 
and even, perhaps, for legal action. 

“T have no doubt that I refrain from 
saying things I used to because of the 
liability situation,” says a counselor at 
a New York City private school who 
was threatened with a lawsuit over one 
of his recommendations. 

So far, no lawsuits have actually 
been brought against teachers and 
guidance counselors over college en- 
trance letters, according to William 
Albright, president of Johnson C. 
Smith University in Charlotte, N.C. 
But the extraordinary growth of litiga- 
tion as the preferred way of resolving 
disputes, he notes, greatly increases the 
potential for legal action against teach- 
ers or counselors who aren’t careful. 

Educators. who write prudently 
should have nothing to worry about, 
says Ivan Gluckman, director of legal 
services for the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. A 
student who files suit, Gluckman adds, 
would have a hard time showing any 
actual damage. 


It is not only the threat of a lawsuit 
that may prompt some teachers and 
counselors to omit negative comments 
from their letters. Administrators in 
schools with high college-attendance 
rates often send subtle but clear signals 
to teachers and counselors that their 
goal should be to get as many students 


as possible into the most prestigious | 


colleges and universities. 


At private schools the pressure can 
be particularly intense. ‘‘Parents at 
certain schools have the attitude that 
not only are they paying for a private 
school education, but guaranteed ad- 
mission to a good college, too,” says a 
counselor at a private school in New 


_ York City. “They think it’s a service 


that is owed to them, whatever it 
takes.” 

What is owed, college officials in- 
sist, are honest recommendations from 
high schools. And in many instances 
they don’t think they’re getting them. 

The issue was raised publicly two 
years ago, when the former head of 
admission at Brown University sent 
out a strongly worded letter to 7,000 
secondary school counselors. In his 
communique, James Rogers 3rd noted 
that there had been a “‘slippage in the 
reporting of important but sensitive 
information about candidates.” 

He added that “‘anxiety and angst 
felt by applicants and parents have 
produced such pressure on counselors, 
headmasters, and principals that I 
believe some schools have found it 
easier to say nothing than to report 
such information.” 

Rogers’s letter was prompted, in 
part, because letters of recommenda- 
tion have become increasingly impor- 
tant in admission decisions. Deluged 
with high-quality applicants, admis- 
sion officers at the most elite schools 
need the most reliable information 
they can get to make tough choices 
between the few who make it and the 
many who don’t. This is particularly 
true now that such standard measures 
of academic potential as the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test have been called into 
question in recent years. Several col- 
leges—Bates and Bowdoin in Maine, 
and Union in New York among them— 
no longer even require applicants to 
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submit SAT scores. 

Because a student’s high school 
grades and class rank are directly 
related to the quality and grading 
standards of the school, they are not 
totally reliable predictors. 

“More than anything else, a candid 
recommendation tells us who the stu- 
dent is,”’ says Harold Wingood, associ- 
ate director of undergraduate admis- 
sion at Duke University. ‘““That’s when 
we have the opportunity to better 
understand the student’s character.” 
The growing importance of 
the letter of recommenda- 
tion sharpens the dilemma 
over how candid the writer 
should be. 

“We understand that the 
teenage years are ones of 
experimentation,” Rogers 
acknowledges. “‘And part 
of that is making mistakes. 
Now, if the counselor says 
that Johnny had some 
trouble with a six-pack in 
his junior year, that’s O.K. 
But when we hear about it 
secondhand, we question 
every other comment we 
get from the school.” 

While Rogers notes that 
“rites of passage’ infrac- 
tions should not be judged 
harshly, he admits that stu- 
dents who commit serious 
disciplinary infractions or 
acts of academic dishon- 
esty—especially during 
their senior year—would probably not 
be offered admission to Brown. But 
that doesn’t excuse teachers or counsel- 
ors from their responsibility to inform 
the college of such offenses, he says. 


Making teachers and guidance coun- 
selors even more wary of being candid 
is the fact that there is little agreement 
on what constitutes a “rites of pas- 
sage” infraction. Secondary school 
educators say they are concerned that 
anything less than a “100 percent 
positive” recommendation can and 
will be used against an applicant. 
Some say they have included sensitive 
information in a recommendation to 
demonstrate a student’s strength in 
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overcoming a problem, only to dis- 
cover later it was the basis for rejecting 
the student. 3 

Joseph Hooker, a guidance coun- 
selor at Beverly Hills High School in 
suburban Los Angeles, recalls writing 
a strong, positive recommendation for 
a student who had recovered from 
anorexia nervosa. Although the letter 
emphasized the student’s victory, 
Hooker later learned it had kept the 
girl out of her first-choice school. 

“T asked them, ‘Didn’t you appreci- 


ate my frankness?’’’ Hooker says. 
“They told me, ‘No.’ They were con- 
cerned about what she was going to do 
when she got there.” 

Admission officials at several col- 
leges say they have been ‘“‘burned” by 
letters that convinced them to accept a 
student who later proved to have 
long-term problems. 

Thomas Parker, acting director of 
admission at Williams College, says 
his school once admitted a student 
who became anorexic and a discipline 
problem during her freshman year. 
Only then did the school learn that she 
had been expelled from her secondary 


school—and that her academic record 
had been altered to hide this fact. ‘“The 


girl was at the wrong place for all the 
wrong reasons—and would have been 
better off somewhere else,”’ explains 
Parker. 


Confusion over what to include or 
omit in letters of recommendation has — 
increased since the passage of the 
federal Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act. The 1974 law, commonly 
known as FERPA or the Buckley 
Amendment, allows students access to 
their academic records. The law also 
a stipulates that informatiaqn 
< about a student cannot be 
2 released without the permis- 
sion of the student, or his or 
her parents if the student is 
underage. 

Most colleges include a 
section on the application 
form that allows students to 
sign away their Buckley 
rights. But even if a student 
waives these rights, teachers 
are still required to stick to 
the student’s official record. 
They are not permitted to 
disclose personal informa- 
tion about a student that is 
not in the record, says Al- 
bright of Johnson C. Smith 
University. 

For instance, a student 
may confide to a teacher or 
guidance counselor that his 
poor performance during a 
particular marking period 
was due to his parents’ messy 
divorce or an overambitious schedule 
of sports, study, and a part-time job. 
The educator, in turn, might be in- 
clined to include this information in 
the recommendation, thinking the ad- 
mission officials will view the poor 
grades less harshly. 

Such a scenario 1s common, says 
Albright, but it violates the Buckley 
Amendment because neither the’ stu- 
dent nor the family has authorized the 
release of such personal information in 
advance. 

The need for common sense and 
caution also extends to phone calls 
with college admission officials. A 
Florida counselor found this out the 
hard way. Several years ago, he re- 
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vealed to a college admission repre- 
sentative that an applicant from his 
school had told him that she was not 
seriously interested in attending the 
institution. The student’s mother, mean- 
while, had put tremendous pressure 
on both the guidance counselor and 
the college to have her daughter ac- 
cepted. After the student was rejected, 
the mother learned about the tele- 
phone conversation and managed to 
get the counselor fired. 

More often than not, teachers and 
counselors find writing a recommenda- 
tion an enjoyable task. Letters may 
fairly glow as a student’s diligent work 
habits, extracurricular achievements, 
and pleasant demeanor are described. 
In fact, the easiest way for a teacher to 
convey reservations about a student is 
simply to write a_ straightforward, 
rather prosaic letter that will contrast 
with the traditional gushing letters 
that admission officials generally re- 
ceive. 

When a negative point does need to 
be made, experts suggest playing it safe 
by confining remarks to factual state- 
ments that relate to classroom perform- 
ance. Reporting the number of classes 
a student missed, for instance, rather 
than using adjectives such as “‘irre- 
sponsible” or “lazy,” will get the 
intended point across. 

If there is the potential for legal or 
other problems, there is another way 
to handle a sticky recommendation: 
Don’t write it at all. 

“You do have the right to turn 
down a student’s request,” points out 
Jack Gerol, a college counselor at New 
Trier High School in Winnetka, III. 
New Trier students are asked to ap- 
proach teachers in a way that gives the 
teacher an option. “Do you feel you 
can write a supportive letter for me?” 
allows an uncomfortable teacher to 
recommend a “‘more appropriate”’ per- 
son for the task. 

“Typically, though,” says Gerol, 
“we don’t refrain from writing. Most 
kids have a lot of good points that can 
be played up to balance a weaker area. 
And we try to keep in mind that we 
can’t really predict how they’ll do once 
they’re in college—so we try hard not 
to play God.” O 
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In A Manner Of Speaking 


The word on voice care 


By Eileen Nechas 


faculty lounge smokier than a 
A nightclub. Playground duty for 

five straight days. The Russian 
Revolution crammed into one week. 
Coaching the varsity over the roar of 
the crowd. . 

Day in and day out, a teacher’s vocal 
cords typically are subject to more 
abuse than most other professionals’— 
more abuse than 
they’re meant to 
take. When they 
strike back, igniting 
fires in the throat 
and stealing the 
powers of speech, 
they can bring teach- 
ing to a painful halt. 

The two delicate 
muscles that make 
up the vocal cords 
lie within the lar- 
ynx. During speech, 
the cords _§are 
stretched; outgoing 
breath, forced be- 
tween them, vibrates and produces 
sound. The sound varies with the 
tension of the cords and the space 
between them. 

“When the cords are overused or 
misused, causing them to contract too 
much or too violently, they try to 
protect themselves by puffing up,” 
says Stephen Mitchell, an otolaryngol- 
ogist and chairman of the Committee 
on Speech, Voice, and Swallowing 
Disorders for the American Academy 
of Otolaryngology-Head and Neck 
Surgery. “This can lead to hoarseness 
or laryngitis. 

‘Although the voice is the stock in 
trade of educators, teachers receive 
little or no instruction in its care and 
use, what we call voice hygiene,” 


Eileen Nechas is a freelance writer 
who specializes in health topics. 


Mitchell adds. ‘“‘Consequently, we see 
a lot of teachers who have strained 
their voices and need treatment.” 

Voice and throat experts suggest the 
following regimen for protecting the 
vocal cords: 


Proper Care 

eA relaxed throat will hold up 
better through hours of talking than a 
tense one. Full, deep breathing from 
the abdomen, rather 
than shallow, upper- 
chest breathing, will 
help keep the vocal 
cords from tighten- 
ing. Similarly, shout- 
ing is best done by 
inhaling deeply, and 
then re-creating the 
open-throat feeling 
one has at the begin- 
ning of a yawn. 

e Cold air is irritat- 
ing to the throat. 
Breathing through 
the nose, rather than 
the mouth, warms 
air before it hits the vocal cords. The 
nose also protects the throat by filter- 
ing pollution and acting as a humidi- 
fier when the air is dry. When a cold or 
the flu strikes, a decongestant can 
make breathing through the nose eas- 
ier, but be aware that the drying effects 
of the medication will also dry the 
throat. Drinking lots of water—up to 
10 glasses a day—will help keep the 
vocal cords moist. This is especially 
important for people who live or work 
in a dry environment and for those 
undergoing a bout of hoarseness. Al- 
though it may not sound appealing, 
the water should be at body tempera- 
ture. Cold water strains the blood 
vessels in the larynx by forcing them to 
warm the water. 

e Cough drops are not just for 
coughs. They’re good for moistening 
the throat anytime. 


COMSTOCK 
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e In addition to its well-known con- 
sequences, smoking causes severe 
strain on the vocal cords. Passive 
exposure to cigarette smoke is also 
harmful. If the teachers’ lounge doesn’t 
have a no-smoking policy, consider 
spending between-class time some- 
where else. 

e Frequent bouts of gastric reflux— 
acid indigestion—can cause sore 
throats and hoarseness as stomach 
acid is pushed up into the esophagus. 
A doctor can recommend treatment 
for the reflux. 


Treatment 

e Lukewarm chicken soup or some 
other soothing food will ease the 
discomfort of an irritated throat. 

e Breathing steam for five minutes, 
three or four times a day, will help a 
case of hoarseness or laryngitis. It 
doesn’t matter if the steam comes from 
a vaporizer, cleaned well to get rid of 
lingering mold; a steamy shower; or a 
basin of hot water. 

e When laryngitis strikes, stop talk- 
ing altogether for about two days. If 
that’s not possible, speak softly in a 
natural voice. Don’t whisper—the 
vocal cords work much harder for a 
whisper than for normal speech. 

e A dry cough whips the vocal cords 
mercilessly and makes them swell even 
more. A cough suppressant is essential 
for protecting the throat. 

e Alcoholic beverages, which tend 
to dry out the throat and make laryngi- 
tis worse, are best avoided until the 
illness or soreness passes. 

e For chronic voice problems, see a 
specialist. Many schools have a speech 
therapist or speech pathologist on staff 
who can provide additional advice. 0 


The following voice-care specialists 
provided the recommendations for 
this article: Sally Etcheto, a lecturer in 
music at California State University- 
Dominguez Hills; Robert Feder, pro- 
fessor of drama at the University of 
California-Los Angeles and a member 
of the Committee on Hearing and 
Speech Therapy for the State of Cali- 
fornia; and Mitchell, who is also 
secretary of the Performing Arts Med1- 
cine Association. 
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Abused Responsibility 


t’s the law: Teachers in all 50 states 

are required to report suspected 

cases of child abuse to child protec- 
tive-service agencies. But a nationwide 
survey shows that in most cases, it 
doesn’t work that way. 

The National Committee for Preven- 
tion of Child Abuse questioned nearly 
500 K-6 teachers in 39 school districts 
about their experiences with suspected 
cases of abuse. More than 70 percent 
said they had encountered at least one 
child they felt was being abused or 
neglected; 90 percent of them reported 
their suspicions. 

But of those teachers, only 20 per- 
cent notified the appropriate social 
agency as required by law. The bal- 
ance reported their observation to 
other school personnel. 

Most of the teachers surveyed said 
they didn’t report their suspicions to 
the proper authorities because they 
were not sure of their ability to spot 
abuse, they did not know about the 
reporting requirement, and they feared 

legal retribution. Ninety-five percent 
of the districts studied had a written 
procedure for reporting suspected 
abuse, but 43 percent of the teachers 
from those districts did not know their 
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schools had such a policy. 

“Teachers are doing their jobs,” 
says NCPCA’s Kathleen Casey, who 
analyzed the report. “But they appar- 
ently are not getting the training and 
support they need.” 

According to the committee, teach- 
ers should be on the lookout for the 
following signs of abuse—especially 
when more than one is apparent—and 
report them when spotted: 


e Repeated injuries such as bruises, 
welts, and burns. When questioned, 
parents may give unlikely explana- 
tions or deny that anything is wrong. 

e Neglected appearance. The child 
seems poorly nourished or inade- 
quately clothed, is repeatedly left alone, 
or wanders at all hours. 

e Disruptive behavior. The child 
constantly repeats negative behavior 
and is very aggressive. 

e Passive, withdrawn behavior. The 
child is overly shy and friendless. 

e “Super-critical’’ parents. Parents 
are harshly critical of their children or 
remain extremely isolated from the 
school and community. Attempts at 
friendly contact may be resented and 

- distrusted. 0 
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The Equestrian Bond. These large orange bonds are among the 
most attractive the Confederacy issued, and make an impressive 


display when framed. $35 
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The Stonewall Jackson Bond. This $1000 bond 
features the popular General “Stonewall” Jackson. $30 
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The Richmond Bond. Confederate President Jefferson Davis 
and a view of the city of Richmond are the main attractions on the 
$1000 denomination of this 1863 series. $30 


_| Payment Enclosed 
Please Charge My Credit Card: 
Am. Express (] MasterCard (1) VISA O Discover 
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i 1.| The Equestrian Bond $35 
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Own an authentic 
Civil War Bond 
for as little as $30 


Now you can own the orginal Confederate war bonds that were 
smuggled through the Union Blockade during the Civil War, and sold 
to European investors to finance the Confederacy’s long and bitter 
struggle against the North. 
A History Making Discovery 

After one hundred years of undisturbed and nearly forgotten 
storage, these bonds have been returned to the American soil from 
which they began their journey nearly 125 years ago. 


Own A Valuable Piece of Civil War History 
These fascinating documents make ideal gifts, and can be purchased 
individually, or in a three document set for $89. 


Order Your Historic Set TODAY! 
This is a limited-time offer, good while supplies last, so don’t delay! 


Send in the coupon, or for faster service call toll-free: 1-800-872-6467. 


Limited Offer! 3 Bond Set Only $89! 


Guaranteed Authentic With A 30-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee If Not Completely Satisfied 
e These are NOT reproductions 

e Certificate of authenticity included 

e Over 125 years old 

e Fully issued and uncancelled 

e Average size is 15’’x18”’ 

e Handwritten numbers, dates and signatures 

¢ Beautiful pictorial vignettes on nearly all bonds 
e All post-1865 interest coupons intact 

e Perfect for framing. 


Call for your FREE 16-page, full-color catalog 
detailing over 100 available bond types! 
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Heritage Plaza 
Highland Park Village Dallas, Texas 75205-2788 


WATS: 1-800-872-6467 
In Texas: 214-528-3500 


©Copyright 1989 Heritage Capital Corporation 399 


) YES! I want to own a GENUINE piece of Civil War history! 
Send me your FREE 16 page full-color catalog on all your 


Heritage Galleries ¢ Heritage Plaza ¢ Highland Park Village © Dallas, Texas 75205-2788 


WATS: 1-800-872-6467 © In Texas: 214-528-3500 
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From AIDS information to sea- 
food safety tips, a sampling of what 
a toll-free call can yield: 


Dial-A-Hearing Test: 800-222- 
EARS. Receive a number in your 
state for an over-the-phone hearing 
CeSt. 


National Runaway Switch- 
board: 800-621-4000 (in 
Illinois call: 800-972- 
6004). A crisis intervention 
network of trained volun- 
teers offers confidential 
help to children under 18 
years of age who are think- 
ing of running away or 
have run away. Children 
can also receive profes- 
sional advice via confer- 
ence calls. 


National AIDS Hotline: 
For an English-speaking op- 
erator call: 800-342-AIDS 
(24 hours a day). Spanish- 
speaking persons call: 800- 
344-7432 (8 A.M. to 2 
A.M., seven days a week). 
For the deaf and hearing 
impaired with a TTY/TDD 
line, call: 800-243-7889 
(10 A.M. to 10 P.M., Mon- 
day-Friday). This service 
offers general information 
on acquired immume defi- 
ciency syndrome; free post- 
ers and publications (in- 
cluding a teacher’s packet); and 
medical, legal, and educational refer- 
rals. 


Peace Corps: 800-424-8580 (in Wash- 
ington, D.C., call: 202-254-6886). 
Volunteer program information and 
application forms are available. 


National Center for Stuttering: 800- 
221-2483 (in New York call: 212- 
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532-1460). Parents whose children 
(age 7 or younger) have stuttering 
problems can receive a free publica- 
tion with exercises that they can 
practice at home. Older children and 
adults may receive information 
about available treatments. 


800-762-6677. Balloon 
Dispatch USA, of Torrance, Calif., 


will deliver balloon bouquets any- 
where in the U.S. 


Balloons: 


American Council on Alcoholism: 
800-527-5344. An information and 
referral source for alcoholics, and 
family members or friends of alco- 
holics. Treatment referrals and free 
literature are offered, as well as 


information on obtaining school 
speakers on alcoholism. 


Costume Bazaar: 800-447-7674. Per- 
sons may call to find out about the 
more than 40,000 different costume 
rentals that are available. 


Radon Testing: 800-542- 
4552 (in Virginia call: 703- 
820-7696). Infiltec, a 
radon consulting firm, of- 
fers free material on radon 
testing and services. 


~ BETTMANN 


Social Security: 800-937- 
2000. Give your name and 
address to the computer 
that answers and receive a 
free Social Security infor- 
mation kit, which will tell 
you how to apply for a 
new card and check your 
Social Security earnings 
record. 


Rhode Island Seafood 
Council: 800-EAT-FISH 
(in Rhode Island call: 401- 
783-4200). Trained em- 
ployees will answer ques- 
tions on seafood nutri- 
tion, cooking, and _ stor- 
age. 


Not toll-free but may be 
worth a call anyway: 


Dial-A-Phenomenon: 202- 
357-2000. A sky watcher’s weekly 
report of astronomical events from 


the Albert Einstein Planetarium in 
Washington, D.C. 


President’s Daily Schedule: 202-456- 
2343. The President’s daily agenda 
is announced from the White House 
office of the Press Secretary. O 


—Compiled by Sharon Williams 
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Were looking 
for people 
who love 


to write. 


The major difference between 
a selling writer and a would-be writer is often profes- 
sional training. Of course, you can continue stringing 
phrases together on your own and hope that an editor 
calls you. That's an excellent way to complete your 
“reject slip” collection, but not a very good way to get 
published. After 64 years of experience, we know that 
the best way to learn to write professionally is to learn 
from a professional writer. An experienced seasoned 
pro who will match his personal instruction to your 
particular needs and interests. 


WE CAN HELP YOU BECOME THE WRITER 
YOU WANT TOBE ... 

At The Writers Institute, we've been responsible 
for literally countless writing careers since 1925. How 
do we account for all this success? By targeting our 


SS 
‘OUR 64TH YEAR ANNIVERSARY ak 


Over A Half Century Dedicated To The Writer And The Written Word 


Writers Institute, Inc. 


division of Newspaper Institute of America 
A Home Study School 

112 West Boston Post Road 
Mamaroneck, New York 10543 

Licensed by the New York State Education Dept. 
Accredited Member of National Home Study Council 


Approved for U.S. Rehabilitation Training 
Approved N.Y. State Education Department Veterans Training 


training program towards one specific objective... 
making every student a versatile, effective writer. 
From the moment you begin your first assignment, 
you'll be working hand-in-hand with your own in- 
structor, an accomplished writer or editor whose pri- 
mary interest is to help hone your writing talents so 
that you may see your work published. You'll learn 
together... using time-tested, proven materials and 
techniques. You'll understand the intricacies of plot 
development ... how to create your own personal 
literary style... how to consistently write the kind of 
material an editor will find difficult to turn down. Your 
entire creative “growth” will be a thoroughly enjoy- 
able experience — shared only by you and your in- 
structor. No computer or form letter will analyze or 
edit your assignments. And when your instructor 
feels that your writing has progressed sufficiently, he 
will even suggest the best possible markets in which 
to sell your material. After all, we judge his work by 
how well editors judge your work. 


GIVE YOURSELF A FIGHTING CHANCE 
WITH OUR FREE APTITUDE TEST! 

If you genuinely enjoy writing... if you feel the 
need to record your thoughts, ideas and experiences 
on paper, then quite possibly you have what it takes 
to write successfully. Give yourself a fighting chance. 
Send us the coupon below and we'llimmediately mail 
you our FREE WRITING APTITUDE TEST. It will give 
you a good idea whether or not you have potential as 
a writer. There's no obligation of any kind. No sales- 
man will call. You really have everything to gain by 
taking our test, so be sure to mail the coupon today. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE TEST! 
NO OBLIGATION! 


——————————E——————————————EEE ELE Ea 
Writers Institute Dept. TM89 | 
112 West Boston Post Road 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543 | 


Please rush my FREE APTITUDE TEST by return mail. | 


I understand no salesman will call. | 
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No Stroll In the Park 


Mike DeWitt walks faster than most people run 


walk through the streets of 

Barcelona, Spain, may sound 

like a nice way to spend a day 
on vacation, but it was serious busi- 
ness to Mike DeWitt, a teacher at 
Henry Mitchell Elementary School in 
Racine, Wis. DeWitt is a world-class 
race walker, and he and his four 
teammates on the U.S. national race- 
walking team were in the city last 
Memorial Day taking part in the 
world championships. 

The U.S. team, not one of the 
world’s race-walking powers, finished 
respectably, coming in 12th in a field 
of 33 nations. DeWitt was especially 
proud of his performance. “I beat my 
best time ever by two minutes,” he 
says. The teacher completed the 31- 
mile course in 4 hours 22 minutes and 
23 seconds to place 4th on the U.S. 
team, and 54th out of 133 walkers. 

The race was on a Sunday. DeWitt 
was back in his 5th grade classroom 
Wednesday morning. 

The 38-year-old DeWitt has been 
race walking since he was a sopho- 
more at the University of Wisconsin- 
Parkside. He got into the sport almost 
by chance. As a member of the 
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school’s track team, he had tried just 
about every track and field event, 
without much success. During one 
meet, there was a sudden opening for a 
race walker. DeWitt gave it a try. “‘It 
was the first time I ever won,” he says. 
The victory sparked his interest in the 
event. 

In 1972, only two years later, he 
was named all-American and took 
part in the Olympic trials, placing in 
the top 20. He has been a confirmed 
race walker—and one of the best in the 
United States—ever since. 

DeWitt’s commitment to the sport 
goes beyond racing. He has coached 
high school walkers and is currently 
the coach of the women’s track and 
cross-country teams at his college alma 
mater. He also serves as an associate 
coach with the U.S. national race- 
walking team. 

Juggling work, walking, coaching, 
and family hasn’t been a problem. 
After school, he drives to the nearby 
university where he coaches his walk- 
ers until about 5:30 P.M. He works 
out with them or by himself and 1s 
usually home for dinner with his wife, 
Pam, and their four children. 


The tough part comes when he has a 
meet on the West Coast. He leaves his 
class early on Friday, races on Sunday, 
and then takes a red-eye flight back 
Sunday night. “It makes for some 
pretty tired Monday mornings,” he 
says. 

As a competitor on the national and 
international race circuit, DeWitt has 
created an informal network of 
coaches and walkers who share data 
and advice. He has become a kind of 
clearinghouse for information on the 
sport, which in the United States has 
never attracted the attention or the 
athletes it has in Eastern Europe or 
Mexico. He receives at least one call or 
letter a week about race walking; the 
number goes up whenever his exploits 
are reported in the press. 

One of the attractions for DeWitt 1s 
that the event is ‘“‘something you can 
do forever.” He likes to talk about a 
man who lives in Arizona who first 
wrote to him about walking when he 
was 67. The Arizonan is still an active 
race walker at age 82 and just got his 
doctorate in history, writing his disser- 


tation on the history of race walking. 0 
—Jeffrey D. Porro 
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Ending The Isolation 


_ Peer coaching can bring teachers together 


By Patrick Welsh 


e teachers are more isolated from each other than 
are colleagues in almost every other profession in 
America. As Jim Decamp, an English teacher in 
upstate New York, puts it, “We don’t witness each other’s 
triumphs; we’re not there to guide each other when things 
don’t go well. We’re so autonomous and anonymous that 
we might as well be self-employed.” 

My own isolation was never more clear to me than when I 
invited Peggy O’Brien, the head of educational programs at 
the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D.C., to 
speak to my English literature class. It didn’t take O’Brien 
long to discover that the students found my lessons on the 
bard most boring. But that didn’t stop her. After a brief 
discussion of Shakespeare’s times, O’Brien passed out scenes 
from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and asked for 
volunteers to act out the parts. The kids were unfamiliar 
with the play, but as soon as O’Brien got a group of them on 
their feet to read, Shakespeare came alive in a way it never 
had in my classes. 

While I delighted in O’Brien’s instant success with my 
students, I could also feel myself getting angry. How could it 
have taken me so long to learn such a basic thing about 
teaching drama? For 20 years, I had plodded on, having 
them read the plays at home, listen to recorded perform- 
ances in class, and analyze the speeches in detail. 

Of course, I have to accept the responsibility for not even 
knowing that I needed help. I thought that the bored kids 
were at fault, not me. But I also blame our education system 
for cutting me off from other teachers who might have given 


Patrick Welsh has been teaching English at T.C. Williams 
High School in Alexandria, Va., for the past 20 years. He is 
the author of Tales Out of School. 
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me the assistance and advice I needed long ago. 
Pve taught more than 20,000 classes in my career, yet 
until recently the only adults who came into my classroom 
were administrators sent to “‘evaluate” me. Once or twice a 
year, they would sit in the back of the room and—depending 
on the evaluation system currently in vogue—would either 
mark off what I did on a check list or write a long narrative 
describing everything that went on. Sometime later—it 
could be months—they would discuss the evaluation with 
me, and I would sign off on it. | 
I can’t remember one new thing that I have learned from 
those evaluations. In fact, I have begun to feel sorry for the 
administrators who have to do them. They are merely 
following orders from the bureaucrats above them who are 
desperate to give the public an impression that teachers are 
being held accountable. As even administrators will admit, 
the evaluations seldom get rid of incompetents. But even 
worse, they don’t help good teachers improve. 
Twenty years ago, I saw firsthand how different things are 
in other professions. Unable to find a teaching job, I worked 
for a year as a salesman for the Xerox Corporation. At 
Xerox, you learned by going out in the field with the 
company’s top salesmen. You watched them sell, and then 
they watched you. There was constant feedback. Even your 
smallest successes were celebrated by everyone in the office. 
When corporate profits are at stake, top companies go to 
great lengths to improve the performance and morale of 
employees. When the education of the next generation is at 
stake, most school systems barely muddle through. 
Fortunately, some school systems are finally beginning to 
do more. Last year, our new central office administration 
took a giant leap toward raising the morale and perform- 
ance level of our teachers. It hired a consultant, Steve 
Barkley, to train teachers in peer coaching. So far, some 70 
teachers of every description and grade level, myself 
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included, have taken the training. Every participant I have 
talked with, even the most cynical, raves about it. 

The major premise of peer coaching is the need to end 
isolation so that teachers can help each other improve. 
Participants often work in pairs, so that this week’s coach is 
next week’s teacher, and vice versa. The goal is for the coach 
to learn and grow from the process just as much as the 
teacher being coached. This cuts out the paternalism or 
condescension that is so hard to avoid during administrative 
evaluations or those conducted by mentors, where the 
administrator or mentor is perceived as the expert. 

One of the main goals of peer coaching is to get us “‘to 
teach consciously.” By having a coach in the classroom 
identify and give feedback on practices that are working, we 
become conscious of those practices and can re-use and 
enhance them. 

Through coaching each other, teachers also “gain op- 
tions.”’ According to Barkley, ‘“Too many state departments 
of education are writing scripts that say, ‘If you do the 
following, kids will learn.’ But if you follow the script and 
the kids don’t learn, the kids are at risk. If, instead of a script, 
you have 10 other options to teach the lesson, you lower the 
risk to the students.” When Peggy O’Brien came to my class, 
I gained an invaluable option just by being in the room while 
she was teaching. 

Recently, there has been talk among educators that 
administrators shouldn’t waste their time evaluating good 
teachers, but should concentrate on those who need help. 
Yet we never outgrow the need for coaching. This can be a 
hard lesson for teachers to learn. While it is commonplace to 
see top athletes such as Greg Louganis constantly consulting 
with coaches during and after performances, most teachers, 
myself included, feel that asking for help is a sign of 
weakness, something that will be “written up” and tucked 
away in our mysterious personnel folders. In fact, many of us 
are so used to working behind closed doors with our 
students that having other adults in our classrooms for any 
purpose makes us nervous. But we need to change. 

A 1983 study by the Public Agenda Foundation identified 
respect and recognition for a job well done as key sources of 
motivation and job satisfaction. By being in each other’s 
presence as part of the coaching process, we can celebrate 
our successes together and start giving each other that crucial 
respect and recognition. If Xerox salesmen can do it, why 
can’t teachers? 0 
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Gifts 


One autumn day, many years ago, the 5-year-olds 
filed past me—new haircuts, scrubbed faces, and new 
shoes. The line stopped briefly, and one of the boys 
stood before me. He handed me a plastic bag 
containing a huge orange. He addressed me solemnly 
with the word “‘present” and walked on to join the 
others. 

Most of the children had been well indoctrinated in 
the joys of kindergarten, and they eagerly eyed the 
mountain of toys and materials. Before long they 
learned to sing, dance, march, and even play an 
instrument in the kindergarten band. There was one 
activity that intrigued them the 
most, however, and that was 
Play-Doh modeling. 

The boy who brought me the 
orange was exceedingly enthusi- 
astic about building things with 
Play-Doh. One morning, lack- 
ing sufficient material to com- 
plete the project he was en- 
grossed in, he reached over and confiscated some of 
his neighbor’s. For this, he was rewarded with a swift 
kick in the shins. | 

The little boy rushed over to me crying. I picked 
him up and carried him to the rocking chair. 

“Ama good boy?” he asked. 

““You’re a very good boy,” I answered promptly. 

A look of happiness flooded his eyes. He slid down 
from my lap and trotted over for his nap. 

Every autumn, without fail, the little boy appeared 
at my door on the first day of school and delivered a 
plastic bag holding a large orange. On his graduation 
day, a single pink rose appeared on my desk. 

Years passed—four years, eight, ten. I heard 
nothing from the former kindergartner. Then illness 
struck me. I found myself in a sterile, empty hospital 
room. One gray afternoon, I closed my eyes to shut 


out the loneliness. When I opened them, a surprise 


greeted me. 

Looking down at me were three smiling faces—a 
young lady’s, a small boy’s, and that of the kinder- 
gartner, who of course had grown up. 

He was a doctor now—a pediatrician. He pushed 
the boy forward, and the boy stretched out his arm. In 
his hand was a large orange. 

“Present,” the boy said simply. And he handed me 
his gift. 0 

—Elizabeth Gonciar 


The writer taught for 18 years in public and parochial 
elementary schools in Chicago. 
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_ Getting Kids Off Tough Streets | 


Boarding schools could offer a safer haven than home 


By Sandra Feldman 


he story of the Central Park jogger, the young woman 

savagely beaten and raped by a gang of adolescents, is 

known across the country. But there is a related story 
that few have heard: the reaction of the New York City 
teachers who knew and worked closely with the alleged 
attackers. These teachers are stricken with self-doubt and 
self-criticism, traumatized by their inability to have warded 
off the tragedy. 

They keep asking themselves: Could I have prevented it? 

The sad, frustrating answer is no. Although the 
brutal rape in Central Park was not inevitable, it 
was not the teachers who fell short. In a system that 
reacts only after devastating damage has been done, 
these caring, experienced professionals were over- 
come by powerful forces beyond their control. 

Faced with at-risk children who do not believe in 
their own futures and who lack adequate counsel- 
ing, medical care, and other services, teachers 
cannot realistically be expected to make the 
difference without support. The dangerous lure of 
the streets calls powerfully to most urban children, 
and often overwhelms the best efforts of teachers as 
well as parents. 

Consider a typical child that teachers are trying 
to help in cities across the country: He is 13 years 
old, and pretty well behaved for an adolescent; he is 
of average intelligence; his mother, a single parent, 
is hard-working and cares a lot about him and his 
two younger brothers. 

The teacher wants to help him raise his reading 
scores, which are below grade level, but there are 
too many barriers. He has already attended three 
elementary schools because his mother has had to 
move from one dilapidated apartment to another in 
her effort to make ends meet. He will probably 
move again soon. 

But even before the next move, the teacher will 
not have much of a chance to work with him. 
Because his mother leaves for work early in the 
morning, he can stay in bed or hang out instead of 
going to school. The school sends postcards to his 
mom about his absences, but it is easy for him to 
intercept them. 

His teacher worries about him and gives him 
supplemental work, but there are 34 kids in his 
class, and his school has no guidance counselor 
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Sandra Feldman is president of New York City’s 
102,000-member United Federation of Teachers. 
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or other support services. He can’t see the chalkboard or his 
books very well because he needs eyeglasses, but he has 
never received regular medical care. 

The neighborhood is infested with drug dealers, and the 
streets are filled with garbage and broken glass, so there is 
no safe place for kids to play. The unsupervised schoolyard 
is a hangout for addicts and pushers. The community 
after-school program was closed down years ago because of 
city budget cuts. His mother keeps as close a watch over him 
as she can, but she doesn’t get home from work till 6 P.M. or 
later. He’s already hanging out with a group of older kids 


who are up to no good. 

Despite the best efforts of teachers and parents, this 
basically good kid is well on his way to becoming the 
dropout and criminal of tomorrow. 

What can be done? There is no magic prescription. But we 
can begin by creating a moral and social environment that 
takes care of all children, not just those already branded as 
troubled. Specifically, we should open networks of 24-hour, 
year-round activity centers for kids throughout endangered 
neighborhoods; they should be housed in schools where 
possible. These centers would also provide some adult 
education and other community activities. They would be 
staffed with appropriately paid people from a variety of 
disciplines who want to work with children—coaches, 
counselors, social workers, teachers, older students, and 
college kids. 

These centers would provide a reliable, safe haven for 
youngsters who need one temporarily and would keep kids 
off those dangerous streets. There would be concerts, 
dancing, movies, sports programs, food, cots for naps, 
showers, and homework help. The centers would be 
well-run, happy, clean places where both middle-class kids 
and poor kids would be able to enjoy their childhood in a 
safe, supervised environment. 

But some kids will need even more. For those most 
endangered, we should open a few small, high-quality, 
publicly financed boarding schools located away from the 
inner city. These would be schools of choice for parents, 
partially paid for by them based on financial ability. They 
would provide a way out for kids caught in a neighborhood 
~ environment that poisons them with drugs, violence, and, 
perhaps most devastating of all, hopelessness. 

In this new setting, at-risk adolescents would live and 
learn as members of a small community of no more than 500 
students. The school would be staffed by licensed teachers 
and other supportive professionals: counselors, social work- 
ers, health-care workers, and psychologists. The environ- 
ment would provide a total support system for the students, 
treating all of the emotional, academic, and medical needs 
that young adolescents have. And think of the effect a green, 
safe, stable community would have on a child used to seeing 
crackheads on the front steps! 

The residential schools I’m proposing would not be 
reform schools for youngsters already in trouble. In fact, 
schools such as the ones I’m proposing already exist, but 
mostly for the children of the well-to-do. And boards of 
education in New York City and elsewhere run programs in 
special settings for youngsters needing drug rehabilitation, 
foster care, special education, and detention. 

For the many adolescents who are clearly at a critical 
turning point in their lives, it makes no sense to provide 
them with close supervision and counseling only after things 
go irrevocably bad. Let’s give kids an alternative to the street 
before they get arrested or hurt. 

That’s what these boarding schools would do. Parents 
would submit applications with referrals from teachers and 
others who know the children. There would be a mix of 
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Educational Triage 


In his nationally televised speech on drugs in 
September, President Bush spoke movingly about a 
6-year-old child named Dooney Waters, whom he had 
read about in The Washington Post. The President 
described how Dooney would beg teachers to let him 
sleep overnight in school so he would not have to go 
home to his drug-addicted mother. After the speech, 
Michele Norris, who reported the original Dooney 
story, wrote the following in an opinion piece in the 
Post on ‘“The Dooney Lessons”’: 


“Dooney’s story teaches us that schools have the 
potential to break the cycle of drug dependency and 
crime. But even the best-equipped schools and the 
most well-meaning teachers are forced to practice a 
form of educational triage—which means singling out 
the neediest students who can benefit most from help. 
‘“Dooney’s teachers, in fact, dubbed his class last 
year ‘the casualty classroom’—because more than half 
the students, like Dooney, were traumatized by their 
parents’ chronic drug use. Dooney made it to the top 
of the critical list, garnering exceptionally large doses 
of attention and affection from school employees. 
“But what of the other students? One of them slept 
in a car for much of last year to stay away from the 
drug dealers at home. With today’s resources, the 
schools can’t provide special attention for every child 
who needs it.” 0 


academic, racial, and economic backgrounds. Transporta- 
tion for visiting parents would be provided. 

The price tag for 24-hour centers and boarding schools? 
Not as high as one would think. In New York City, the 
boarding schools would cost about $20,000 per child, per 
year. The annual cost of the 24-hour centers would be less 
than $1,700 per child. Compare these figures with the 
$60,000 a year each juvenile in a New York City prison 
costs the taxpayers. 

Some of this money could come from the funds cities and 
states already spend for at-risk children. And the federal 
government could do much, much more. Moreover, such 
programs would actually make good economic sense. 
According to the Committee on Economic Development, an 
educational and research organization composed of busi- 
ness leaders, if every youngster finished high school, our 
country would be $300 billion richer. 

I would prefer brand-new, shining cities with clean, safe 
streets for every child to grow up in the way children should. 
But until that happens, let’s provide alternatives to today’s 
tough streets for as many endangered children as we can, 
and for their teachers as well. 0 
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Readings Of Note 


Talking to the Teacher 


Melitta J. Cutright of the National PTA offers advice to 
parents on how to deal with teachers who may not be doing 
a good job: “If your child says she is not learning anything in 
a class because the teacher is ‘absolutely awful,’ consider 
approaching the teacher and saying that your child has 
always liked and done well in 
math, but that this year she 
seems lost, that she doesn’t 
understand what is expected 
and therefore doesn’t feel that 
she is making any progress. 
Don’t tell the teacher that she 
isn’t doing her job. Instead, 
outline the problem and see if 
you can work out a solution 
that will provide more of 
whatever your child needs.” 


From The National PTA 
Talks to Parents, by Melitta J. 
Cutright (New York, Dou- 
bleday, 1989). 


Lessons 


from China? 


Cognitive psychologist How- 
ard Gardner, who has studied 
the Chinese education system, 
offers his views on Chinese 
efforts to seek out children 
with special talents and nour- 
ish them to the fullest: “I 
thought about the costs of 
such a system to the individ- 
ual. What about those chil- 
dren who are slow starters, 
but who might eventually 
amount to something? They 
will probably never have the 
opportunity to flower. (Our 
system is much kinder to those 
with developmental delays 
and allows many more ‘second chances.’)...And what 
about the youngster who achieves some success in her 
domain but wants to try something new—or has passed her 
prime and can no longer be a leading figure? As with an 
aging prizefighter in our own culture, there are likely to be 
no alternative career or even avocational options.” 


From To Open Minds, by Howard Gardner (New York, 
Basic Books, 1989). 
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Dollars and Sense 


Departing New Jersey Gov. Thomas Kean weighs the 
argument that the public schools’ major need is for more 
money: “As a society, we have hard choices to make in the 
days and years ahead. Cutting back on support for our 
schools is simply not an option. But neither is cutting them a 
blank check. Money cannot 
buy higher expectations or 
greater parental involvement. 
It can’t buy student interest or 
teacher motivation. It cannot 
buy enlightened building and 
district-level leadership. It 
can’t buy an atmosphere of 
trust that encourages educa- 
tors to challenge the 19th 
century factory model on 
which our schools are orga- 
nized, to push beyond it to 
meet our needs of tomorrow. 
Money is not the only prob- 
lem with our schools today. 
And it is not the only solu- 
tion.” 


From “Dollars and Sense,” by 
Thomas Kean (The College 
Board Review, summer 1989). 


Responsibility, 
Not Censorship 


David Splitt, the school law 
columnist for The Executive 
Educator, discusses how best 
to teach journalistic responsi- 
bility: “‘[P]ublic schools have 
not closed down chemistry 
laboratories because they are 
dangerous. They’ve installed 
safety devices and taken the 
necessary precautions. They’ve 
trained teachers and insisted 
On proper supervision.... 
Schools must seek to avoid the harm that arises from careless 
disregard for the truth or the rights of individual students. 
But censorship that bans certain topics altogether, rather 
than teaching that there is both a right and a wrong way to 
handle sensitive subjects, has no place in public or private 
education.” 


From “Student Press Update,” by David Splitt (The 
Executive Educator, September 1989). 
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An 
Unforgettable 
Teaching Experience 


As an educator, AFS offers you an exciting teaching opportunity 
in the Soviet Union, Asia and Latin America. 
Explore the possibilities. 
For further information call: 1-800-AFS-INFO 


AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 
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The cards opposite this page give you the opportunity to receive information 
from many of the advertisers appearing in this issue of Teacher Magazine. 
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SOFTWARE SPECIAL 


The following list, based on information 
provided by software publishers, is presented 
as an overview of the kinds of software 
available, and does not imply product en- 
dorsement by Teacher Magazine. Prices listed 
are for single software units, but in most cases 
special prices are available for classroom sets. 
Compatibility and prices are subject to 
change. For additional information, contact 
the software publishers. 


Arts 


Create with Garfield! Deluxe Edition 
Students design and create cartoons, labels, 
and posters by choosing from 200 pieces of 
built-in artwork and adding prewritten or 
user-written captions. 

Publisher: DLM Teaching Resources, P.O. 
Box 4000, One DLM Park, Allen, TX 75002; 
(800) 527-5030; (800) 442-4711. 
Compatibility: 64K Apple II+, Ile, IIc, IIGS; 
Commodore 64/128; IBM PC; Tandy 1000; 
Most IBM PC compatibles (256K) 

Level: Grade 2 and up 

Price: $39.95 


Instant Music 

Turns students into composers. Color bars, 
instead of regular music notation, show the 
pitch and duration of notes; a built-in synthe- 
sizer plays the music. 

Publisher: Electronic Arts, Direct Sales, P.O. 
Box 7530, San Mateo, CA 94403; (800) 
245-4525; (415) 571-7171, ext. 460. 
Compatibility: Apple IGS; Amiga; Commo- 
dore 64/128 

Level: Grade 7 and up 

Price: $29.95-$49.95 


Business Education 


Outfitter Electronics: An Automated Account- 
ing Simulation 

Students can process accounting transactions 
by using the general-ledger, 
payable, and accounts-receivable systems. 
Publisher: South-Western Publishing, 5101 
Madison Rd., Cincinnati, OH 45227; (800) 
543-0487; in Ohio, (800) 543-7672. 
Compatibility: Apple Ile, IIc, IGS; IBM PC 
and compatibles; TRS-80 Models III, IV. 
Printer is required. 

Level: Grades 10-12 

Price: $47.50 


Early Childhood 


Muppets on Stage 

Includes three programs that teach number, 
letter, and color recognition. 

Publisher: Sunburst Communications, 39 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570- 
2898; (800) 431-1934; in Canada, (800) 
247-6756; call collect, (914) 769-5030. 
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ADVENTURES 


Whale Watching 


Year-round. Take a guided cruise of the 
Sea of Cortez and go snorkeling, whale 
watching, hiking, and fishing with ex- 
perts. First come, first served with a $200 
deposit. Call for costs and schedules. 
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Credit is sometimes given for chartered 
trips. Contact: Baja Expeditions, 2625 
Garnet Ave., San Diego, CA 92109; (619) 
581-3311. | 


For more Adventures, see page 88. 


Compatibility: Apple II+, Ile, IIc, IGS, Apple 
on 3.5; Commodore 64; 128K IBM PCjr. Can 
be used with Muppet Learning Keys. 

Level: Pre-K-1 


Price: $65 

Teddy & Iggy 

Three games help students learn memory 
strategies. 

Publisher: Sunburst Communications, 39 


Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570- 
2898; (800) 431-1934; in Canada, (800) 
247-6756; call collect, (914) 769-5030. 
Compatibility: Apple II+, Ie, IIc, IGS; Com- 
modore 64 

Level: Grades K-2 

Price: $65 


Foreign Language 


Deutsch Aktuell 1 

Ten programs for teaching vocabulary, gram- 
mar, reading comprehension, and culture to 
first-year German students. 

Publisher: EMC Publishing, 300 York Ave., 
St. Paul, MN 55101-4082; (800) 328-1452. 
Compatibility: 48K Apple II+, Ie, IIc, IIGS 
Level: Grades 9-12 

Price: $350 


Paris en Metro - 


Acquaints students with the Paris subway 
system, important buildings, and monuments. 
Students practice French vocabulary and 
grammar. 

Publisher: D.C. Heath, P.O. Box 19309, 2700 
N. Richardt Ave., Indianapolis, IN 46219; 
(800) 334-3284. 

Compatibility: 48K Apple II+, Ile, IIc, IIGS. 
Color monitor required. 

Level: Grades 7-12 

Price: $99 


Spanish Achievement II 

Grammar lessons designed for students who 
have completed two or more years of Spanish 
instruction. A statement in Spanish is given 
with a portion omitted. From four options 
that follow, students make the statement 
grammatically correct. | 

Publisher: Microcomputer Workshops Course- 
ware, 225 Westchester Ave.,| Port Chester, 
NY 10573; (914) 937-5440. | 
Compatibility: Apple II+, Ie, IIc, IIGS; MS 
DOS | 

Level: Grade 10 and up 

Price: $49.95 


Health Education 


Alcohol, An Educational Simulation: 
The Party 
Allows students to see the effects of alcohol 
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consumption. Students enter personal data 
and make choices on how much to drink. The 
user’s blood alcohol content is calculated and 
the student “‘experiences”’ the results of drink- 
ing in different situations. 

Publisher: Marshware, P.O. Box 8082, 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66208; (816) 523- 
1059; (800) 821-3303; in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Missouri call (816) 523-1059. 
Compatibility: 48K Apple II+, Ie, IIc, IIGS 
Level: Grade 4 and up 

Price: $59.95 


Circulation and Digestion 

Designed for teachers without science back- 
ground. Introduces students to the digestive 
and circulatory systems. 

Publisher: Milliken Publishing Co., 1100 
Research Blvd., P.O. Box 21579, St. Louis, 
MO 63132-0579; (314) 991-4220. 
Compatibility: Apple II+, Ie, Ic, IGS 

Level: Grades 4-6 

Price: $95 


The Human Body 

Introduces students to the human digestive, 
circulatory, respiratory, excretory, skeletal, 
muscular, and nervous systems. 

Publisher: Educational Activities, PO. Box 
392, Freeport, NY..11520; (516)'223-4666; 
outside New York, (800) 645-3739. 
Compatibility: 48K Apple II+, Ie, IIc; 128K 
IBM PC, PCjr; Tandy 1000 

Level: Grades 4-8 

Price: $109.95 


Language Arts 


Adventures in Space (Play Writer Series) 

Gives students practice in publishing a book. 
They write, edit, print, illustrate, and “‘pub- 
lish” a 20- to 30-page adventure book about 
space travel. The computer composes most of 
the story, while users add ideas, character 
names, and plot changes. 

Publisher: WoodBury Software, 127 White 
Oak Ln., Old Bridge; NJ 08857; (201) 
679-0200. 

Compatibility: 64K Apple II, I+, He, IIc; 
Commodore 64/128; IBM PC, PCjr 

Level: Grades 2-6 

Price? $39.95 


Be a Writer! 

Introduces students to the ‘“‘who, what, when, 
where, why, and how” method of writing. 
Publisher: Sunburst Communications, 39 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570- 
2898; (800) 431-1934; in Canada, (800) 
247-6756; call collect, (914) 764-5030. 
Compatibility: 64K Apple Ile, IIc, IIGS 

Level: Grade 3 

Price: $59 


Beamer 

A space rescue game in which students rescue 
an abandoned alien by choosing the correct 
base word, prefix, or suffix. 

Publisher: Data Command, P.O. Box 548, 
Kankakee, IL 60901; (800) 528-7390; in 
Illinois, (815) 933-7735. 

Compatibility: Apple II+, Ile, Ic, IGS 

Level: Grades 3-5; Remedial grades 6-7 
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Price: $39.95 


First Draft 


Students learn prewriting and outlining skills 
through a series of writing activities. 
Publisher: Inquiry Dept., Scholastic Inc., P.O. 
Box 7501, 2931 E. McCarty St., Jefferson 
City, MO 65102; (800) 541-5513; in Mis- 
sourl, (800) 392-2179. 

Compatibility: Apple II+, Ile, IIc, IIGS (64K); 
IBM PC/PCjr; Tandy 1000, and compatibles 
(128K MS DOS, printer optional) 

Level: Grades 7-12 

Price: $62.45 


Mystery Sentences 

Students develop an understanding of how 
sentences are built by solving sentence puz- 
zles. 

Publisher: Scholastic Inc., Nora Scott, Soft- 
ware Sales, 730 Broadway, New York, NY 
10003; (212) 505-3501. 

Compatibility: 48K Apple 

Level: Grades 6-12 

Price: $59.95 


Newbery Adventure: Charlotte’s Web 

As students participate in the Newbery Adven- 
ture, they must remember main ideas and 
details about the story. Seeks to help even 
nonmotivated readers by exposing them to 
good literature. 

Publisher: Sunburst Communications, 39 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570- 
2898; (800) 431-1934; in Canada, (800) 
247-6756; call collect, (914) 764-5030. 
Compatibility: 64K Apple II, Ie, IIc, IfGS 
Level: Grades 3-6 

Price: $59 


Reading Helpers 

Students practice early learning skills by 
playing games concerned with decoding and 
encoding, sight vocabulary, letter recognition, 
memory, thinking skills, matching, words in 
context, and alphabetical order. 

Publisher: Houghton Mifflin Co., One Memo- 
rial Dr., Cambridge, MA 02142-1301; (800) 
258-9773; in Massachussetts, (617) 252- 
3000. 

Compatibility: 48K Apple II+, Ie, Ic, IGS 
Level: K-1 

Price: $135 


Sound Ideas: Consonants; Vowels; 

Word Attack 

This three-part, speech-based, early reading 
program helps students master decoding. 
Publisher: Houghton Mifflin Co., One Memo- 
rial Dr., Cambridge, MA 02142; (800) 258- 
9773; in Massachussetts, (617) 252-3000. 
Compatibility: 64K Apple II+, Ie, IGS with 
Echo + Speech Synthesizer; Apple IIc with 
Cricket Speech Synthesizer 

Level: Grades K-4 

Price: $165 per module 


Writer Rabbit 

Reinforces reading comprehension and writ- 
ing skills by using colorful graphics and six 
interesting games. 


Publisher: The Learning Company, 6493 


Be Seen! 


Advertise in 
Teacher Magazine’s 
convention issues. 


Teacher Magazine will be ex- 
hibiting at eleven national edu- 
cation conferences this year. 
And, if you join us by advertis- 
ing in Our convention issues, 
you'll get the bonus of special 
distribution. In addition to our 


network of 270,000 monthly 


readers, you'll be seen by thou- 
sands more education leaders at 
the following conferences. 


February 1990 
e National Association of 
Secondary School 
Principals 
e American Association of 
School Administrators 


March 1990 
e Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum — 
Development 


April 1990 

e National Association of 
Elementary School 
Principals 

e National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association 

e National School Boards 
Association 


May 1990 
e International Reading 
Association 


July 1990 
e National Education 
Association 
e American Federation of 
Teachers 


For more information on 
Teacher Magazine’s convention 
issues or advertising in any of 
Teacher Magazine’s monthly is- 
sues, call Michael McKenna at 
800/346-1834. 
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Kaiser Dr., Fremont, CA 94555; (800) 852- 
225 5. 

Compatibility: Apple II+, Ile, IIc, II1GS; IBM 
PC and compatibles 

Level: Grades 2-4 

Price: $69.95 


The New Talking Stickybear Alphabet 
“Talking Stickybear”’ teaches and reinforces 
letter and word recognition and other pre- 
reading skills. 

Publisher: Optimum Resource, 10 Station 


Place, Norfolk, CT 06058; (800) 327-1473;. 


(203) 542-5553. 
Compatibility: Apple IIGS 
Level: Ages 3-6 

Price: $49.95 


Mathematics 


The Geometric Supposer: Circles 

Enables students to construct line segments, 
tangents, perpendiculars, and more. 
Publisher: Sunburst Communications, 39 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570- 
2898; (800) 431-1934; in Canada, (800) 
247-6756; call collect, (914) 769-5030. 
Compatibility: Apple II+, Ile, IIc, IGS; Apple 
Gn: 3.53 IBM PC, PCjr ; 

Level: Grades 8-12 

Price: $99 


Extra Credit 


Math Assistant I and II 


Helps locate errors students make adding and 
subtracting (Math Assistant I) and multiply- 
ing and dividing (Math Assistant II). 
Publisher: Inquiry Dept., Scholastic Inc., P.O. 
Box 7501, 2931 E. McCarty St., Jefferson 
City, MO 65102; (800) 541-5513; in Mis- 
souri, (800) 392-2179. 

Compatibility: Apple II+, Ie, Ic, IIGS (48K) 
Level: Grades 1-4 and 3-6 

Price: $39.95 for single unit; both units, 
$69.95 


Math Magic 


An arcade-style game that gives students 
practice in adding, subtracting, and counting. 
Publisher: MindPlay, 3130 N. Dodge Blvd., 
Tucson, AZ 85716-1726; (800) 221-7911; in 
Arizona, (602) 322-6365. 

Compatibility: 64K Apple II+, Ile, IIc IIGS; 
128K IBM PC, PCjr with color graphics card 

Level: Pre-K-4 

Price: $49.99 


Math Rabbit 


Builds students’ basic thinking skills in a 
series of four games. 

Publisher: The Learning Company, 6493 
Kaiser Dr., Fremont, CA 94555; (800) 852- 
22556 
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Compatibility: 64K Apple II+, Ie, IIc IGS; 
128K IBM PC, PCjr, PS/2; 256K Tandy 1000 
Level: Ages 4-7 

Price: $59.95 


Ratio and Proportion (Success with Algebra 
Series) 

Helps students gain confidence by generating 
word problems that are solved by writing an 
algebraic equation. 

Publisher: Microcomputer Workshops Course- 
ware, P.O. Box 271, 225 Westchester Ave., 
Port Chester, NY 10573; (914) 937-5440. 
Compatibility: 48K Apple II+, Ie, IIc 

Level: Grades 8-11 

Price: $39.95 


Mathematics Problem Solving Courseware 

In five separate software packages, students 
meet characters who need help in solving 
math problems. Each correct answer brings 
students closer to solving a mystery. 
Publisher: Tom Snyder Productions, 90 Sher- 
man St., Cambridge, MA 02140; (800) 541- 
5513; (617) 876-4433. 

Compatibility: Apple II+, Ie, IIc, IGS 

Level: Grades 5-8 

Price: $69.95 per module 


Problem Solving 


A.I.—An Experience with Artificial 
Intelligence 

Introduces students to two fields of artificial- 
intelligence research: pattern recognition and 
decision theory. Students design their own 
games and challenge the computer to learn 
them. 

Publisher: Inquiry Dept., Scholastic Inc., P.O. 
Box 7501, 2931 E. McCarty St., Jefferson 
City, MO 65102; (800) 541-5513; in Mis- 
sour, (800) 392-2179. 

Compatibility: Apple-64K; MS DOS-256K; 
Mac Plus, SE, or II 

Level: Grades 6-12 

Price: $69.95 


Algernon: An Introduction to Programming 
Logic 

A mouse named Algernon teaches program- 
ming logic and sequential thinking. Algernon 
is caught in a maze and students are asked to 
help by programming him to find the cheese. 
Publisher: Sunburst Communications, 39 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570- 
2898; (800) 431-1934; in Canada, (800) 
247-6756; call collect, (914) 769-5030. 
Compatibility: Apple II+, Ile, IIc, IIGS; Apple 
on 3.5; Commodore 64; [IBM PC, PCjr; 
Tandy 1000 

Level: Grades 3 and up 

Price: $69.95 


Gnee or Not Gnee 

Students practice visual discrimination. The 
word “‘gnee”’ is used to label a group of shapes 
that follow a secret rule. Once the students 
figure out the rule, they are asked to decide 
which of the shapes are gnees or not gnees. 
Publisher: Sunburst Communications, 39 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570- 
2898; (800) 431-1934; in Canada, (800) 
247-6756; call collect, (914) 769-5030. 
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Compatibility: Apple II+, Ie, IIc, IGS; Com- 
modore 64; IBM PC, PCjr; TRS-80 

Level: Grades 3-6 

Price: $65 


Iggy’s Gnees 2 

Similar to ‘““Gnee or Not Gnee.” Students 
must determine the secret rule that defines a 
enee. Helps students with visual discrimina- 
tion and concept formation skills. 

Publisher: Sunburst Communications, 39 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570- 
2898; (800) 431-1934; in Canada, (800) 
247-6756; call collect, (914) 769-5030. 
Compatibility: Apple II+, Ie, Ic, II1GS; Com- 
modore 64 

Level: Grades 1-4 

Price: $65 


Science 


Adventures with Charts and Graphs: Project 
Zoo 

Teaches students characteristics and survival 
needs of zoo animals. Helps children read, 
create, and use tables and graphs. 

Publisher: National Geographic Society, Edu- 
cational Services, Dept. 89, Washington, DC 
20036; (800) 368-2728; in Maryland, (301) 
921-1330. 

Compatibility: 64K Apple II+, He, Hc; color 
monitor recommended 

Level: Grades 3-5 

Price: $149.95 


Botanical Gardens 

Students learn to collect experimental data 
about plants, calculate averages, and interpret 
the data graphically. 

Publisher: Sunburst Communications, 39 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570- 
2898; (800) 431-1934; in Canada, (800) 
247-6756; call collect, (914) 769-5030. 
Compatibility: 64K Apple I+, Ile, IIc, IIGS 
Level: Grades 6-12 

Price: $59 


Temperature Experiments 

Dual thermometers in the program allow 
comparison of Fahrenheit and Celsius. 
Publisher: Hartley Courseware, Box 419, 
Dimondale, MI 48821; (800) 247-1380; in 
Michigan, (517) 646-6458. 

Compatibility: 48K Apple II, He, Ic 

Level: Grades 3-9 

Price: $69.95 


Audubon Wildlife Adventures: Grizzly Bears 
Students learn the bear’s habitat by playing 
the part of a park ranger, a research biologist, 
or a natural-resource developer. 

Publisher: Advanced Ideas, 2902 San Pablo 
Ave., Berkeley, CA 94702; (415) 526-9100. 
Compatibility: Apple II+, Ie, IIc, IIGS 

Level: Grades 4-12 

Price: $49.95-$59.95 


Social Studies 


“And If Re-Elected. . .” 
Helps students understand the Presidential 
decisionmaking process by role-playing an 
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incumbent U.S. President who seeks re- 
election. Students see how their social, eco- 
nomic, and other decisions affect their pro- 
gress in the polls. 

Publisher: Focus Media, 839 Stewart Ave., 
P.O. Box 865, Garden City, NY 11530; (800) 
645-8989; in New York, (516) 794-8900. 
Compatibility: 48K Apple IJ, I+, Ue, Ic, IGS; 
128K IBM PC 

Level: Grades 7-12 

Price: $89 


Crosscountry USA 

Students become truck drivers as they journey 
across the United States to pick up different 
commodities from each state. Teaches geogra- 
phy, thinking, reading-comprehension, lan- 
guage-arts, math, and map-reading skills. 
Publisher: Didatech Software Ltd., 3812 Wil- 
liam St.; Burnaby, B.C., Canada V5C 3H9; 
(604) 299-4435, in the United States, (800) 
937-0063 

Compatibility: 64K Apple I+, Ie, Ic, IGS 
Level: Grades 4-9 

Price: $49.95 


For Teachers 


Test Quest 

Designed to help make generating tests hassle- 
free by sorting, formatting, and printing 
questions. 

Publisher: Snowflake Software, 8 Cedar 
Heights Rd., Rhinebeck, NY 12572; call 
collect, evenings, (914) 876-3328. 
Compatibility: IBM PC, XT, AT, PS/2, and 
compatibles 


Price: $99 


Grade Book Deluxe 

Adapts to individual grading systems. Allows 
you to weigh or curve assignments and drop 
lowest grades. 

Publisher: EduSoft, P.O. Box 2560, Berkeley, 
CA 94702; (800)-EDUSOFT. 

Compatibility: Apple II+, He, IIc, IIGS (64K) 
Price: $59.95 


Gradease 

Prints progress reports, weighs categories of 
grades by percent or multiples, and provides 
many more record-keeping chores. 

Publisher: Softwarr, 11919 Barrytree Dr., 
Houston, TX 77070; (713) 955-8210. 
Compatibility: Apple I+, Ie, IIc, II1GS; Commo- 
dore 64/128; IBM and compatibles 

Price: $39.95 


Food Facts 

This “nutritional database on diskettes’’ in- 
cludes a complete nutritional breakdown of 
more than 4,500 raw, processed, and pre- 
pared foods. It also analyzes foods’ levels of 
vitamins, minerals, amino acids, and fatty 
acids. 

Publisher: Melissa Data Company, 32118-8A 
Paseo Adelanto, San Juan Capistrano, CA 
92675; (800) 443-8834; in California (714) 
661-5885. 

Compatibility: IBM PC and compatibles 
Price: $99 


Family Reunion 


For the creation of family-group sheets, 
pedigree charts, birthday lists, address labels, 
biographical sketches, and descendant charts. 
Publisher: FAMware, 1580 E. Dawn Dr,, Salt 
Lake City, UT 84121; (801) 943-6908. 
Compatibility: IBM PC or compatibles (256K) 
Price: $49.95 


Home Insurance Inventory 

Keeps track of household inventory records 
and valuable collections. 

Publisher: Dynacomp, 178 Phillips Rd., Web- 
ster, NY 14580; (716) 265-4040. 
Compatibility: Commodore 64, CP/M; IBM; 
and TRS-80 

Price: $29.95 


DEADLINES: GRANTS 
~ & FELLOWSHIPS 


Asterisks (*) denote new entries. 


* November 15. Gifted Education. 

The National Center for Research and Devel- 
opment in the Education of Gifted and 
Talented Children and Youth, which is ad-. 
ministered by the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, invites applications for its 1990 single- 
winner award of $1.5 million per year for five 
years. Eligible are institutions of higher educa- 
tion, state education agencies, or a consor- 
tium of the two. The grant will provide 
funding to initiate a gifted-and-talented educa- 
tional research center. Contact: William 
Weston or Ivor Pritchard, Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement, Room 
617, SSS New Jersey Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20208-5646; (202) 357-6223. 


November 15. Science. 

The National Science Teachers Association 
invites applications for 10 awards programs 
honoring science teachers: 


Science Teaching Achievement Recognition 
(STAR) Awards. Three awards—$1,000, 
$750, and $500—will be given for the 
development of new ideas for improving 
science education in grades K-12. 

CIBA-GEIGY Exemplary Middle/Junior 
High School and High School Science Teach- 
ing Award will honor one teacher who has 
excelled in either the design and use of science 
teaching plans and materials, or the develop- 
ment of a department, school, or community 
program for the improvement of science 
instruction. $1,000, plus NSTA convention 
expenses of up to $500, will be awarded. 

CIBA-GEIGY Exemplary Elementary Sci- 
ence Teaching Award will be given to one 
teacher with outstanding performance in 
creating and using science materials; design- 
ing teaching plans and ideas; and fostering 
science programs on an individual, school- 
and community-wide basis. $1,000 will be 
given, plus $500 for expenses, to attend the 
combined Council for Elementary Science 
International/NSTA national convention. 

Science Screen Report recognizes teachers 
who have creatively used commercially availa- 
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Independence of mind and the 
knowledge to back it up are the 
cornerstones of participation in 
our nation’s civic life. Such inde- 
pendent judgment determines 
the outcome of elections, the fate 
of government programs, the 
character of our judiciary, and the 
vigor of citizen activism. In the 
same way, our nation’s cultural 
life—including music— depends 
on people capable of informed 
and knowledgeable judgments 
about the works they encounter. 
A comprehensive program of 
music study provides the educa- 
tional foundation and skills that 
can make the entire experience of 
music— performing, composing, 
and listening —a new exercise in 
discovery, independent thinking, 


and personal choice. 


Music study —think about it. 


It's an education for life. 


One in a series from the 


Foundation for 
the Advancement 
of Education 

in Music 


1920 Association Drive 
Suite 515 

Reston, Virginia 22091 
703.860.1001 
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ble films or videotapes in developing a unit or 
theme in science. One award of $1,000 is 
given, plus NSTA convention expenses of 
$500. 

Gustav Ohaus Programs for Innovations in 
Elementary, Middle/Junior High, and High 
School Science Teaching honor innovations 
that improve science teaching at the grade 
school and college levels. Two awards of 
$1,000 each, and $500 for each of five 
division winners, are offered. 

Sheldon Exemplary Equipment and Facili- 
ties Award honors novel designs or ap- 
proaches to using science equipment and 
facilities at the K-12 levels. Two grants— 
$1,000 and $500—for NSTA convention 
expenses are available. 

Videodiscs Awards offer new equipment to 
winners in three categories: best concept for 
an instructional videodisc; best plan for 
integrating videodiscs into the curriculum; 
and best example of integrating videodiscs 
into the curriculum. 

Distinguished Service to Science Education 
honors significant contributions to the ad- 
vancement of science education and teaching 
through active leadership and scholarly en- 
deavor. Partial NSTA convention expenses 
are awarded. 

Robert H. Carleton Award for National 
Leadership in the Field of Science Education 
recognizes an individual making outstanding 
national contributions to science education, 
and to the NSTA in particular. Partial NSTA 
convention expenses are awarded. 

Outstanding Elementary and Science Tech- 
nology Award honors a teacher who has 
demonstrated success in the use of supplemen- 
tary materials to integrate science with other 
subjects. $1,000, partial expenses to NSTA 
area conventions, and a one-year subscription 
to Science Weekly are awarded. 


For all of the above, contact: NSTA Awards 
Program, 1742 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20009; (202) 328-5800. 


November 30. General. 

Reader’s Digest invites nominations of K-12 
teachers and principals for the American 
Heroes in Education award. Individual educa- 
tors, or teams of up to six teachers and 
principals, are eligible to each receive $5,000 
plus an additional $10,000 for their schools. 
Contact: Bruce Trachtenberg, RD, AHE, 
Pleasantville, NY 10572; (914) 238-1000. 


*December 1. Special Education. 

The U.S. Department of Education invites 
applications for new awards, under the State 
Grants Program, to provide financial support 
to states for the development and implementa- 
tion of statewide programs of technology- 
related assistance for individuals with disabili- 
ties. An estimated nine grants of approxi- 
mately $550,000 each will be awarded. 
Contact: National Institute on Disability and 
Rehabilitation Research, Peer Review Unit, 
USED, 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20202-2601; (202) 732-1141. 


December 1. History. 
The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
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Foundation offers 50 high school history 
teachers the chance to attend the 1990 DeWitt 
Wallace/Reader’s Digest Institute on 20th 
Century American History, to be held at 
Princeton University during the month of 
July. The foundation pays all expenses, plus a 
stipend of up to $800. Contact: Nancy 
Arnold, Director, Summer Institutes, P.O. 
Box 642, Princeton, NJ 08542; (609) 924- 
4666. 


December 1. Technology. 

The International Technology Education As- 
sociation offers a $3,000 Professional Devel- 
opment Scholarship to technology-education 
teachers in a graduate degree program in 
technology or industrial arts education. Con- 
tact: ITEA, 1914 Association Dr., Reston, VA 
22091; (703) 860-2100. 


December 1. Overseas Study. 

The U.S. Department of Education’s Fulbright- 
Hays Seminars Abroad Program offers short- 
term seminars abroad on topics in the social 
sciences and humanities, or on the language of 
participating countries. Eligible are K-12 
social studies teachers, as well as administra- 
tors and curriculum specialists of state or 
local educational agencies with direct respon- 
sibility for curriculum development in the 
social studies field. Contact: FHSA, USED, 
Office of Postsecondary Education, Center 
for International Education, 400 Maryland 
Ave., S.W., Washington, DC 20202-4725; 
(202) 732-3292. 


December 8. Chicago Teachers. 

The Foundation for Excellence in Teaching 
invites nominations of Chicago-area pre-K-5 
teachers for the annual ‘““Academy of Educa- 
tors.” Ten teachers will be selected by an 
80-member peer-review committee to receive 
a paid fall-term sabbatical to study tuition- 
free at Northwestern University. Winners 
receive a $2,500 stipend, personal use of an 
Apple Macintosh computer, and specialized 
training through a series of professional- 
development seminars. Contact: FET, 6 North 
Michigan Ave., Suite 506, Chicago, IL 60602- 
4804; (312) 407-0006. 


December 15. Music. 

Chamber Music America’s Gruber Award for 
Excellence in Chamber Music Teaching hon- 
ors a teacher’s efforts to involve students ages 
6 to 18 in performing chamber music, and 
offers the winner $1,000. Contact: CMA, 545 
8th Ave., New York, NY 10018; (212) 
244-2772. 


December 15. Humanities. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities 
offers grants through the Elementary and 
Secondary Education in the Humanities pro- 
gram to support national and regional sum- 
mer institutes, state and local collaborative 
projects, masterwork study, conferences, spe- 
cial projects, and other activities that improve 
the teaching of the humanities. Public and 
private elementary and secondary schools are 
eligible. Grants vary with amount requested. 
Contact: NEH/ESEH, Division of Education 
Programs, Room 302, 1100 Pennsylvania 
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Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 20506; (202) 
786-0377. 


December 15. General. 

The U.S. Department of Educ- 
ation is sponsoring the Christa 
McAuliffe Fellowship Program 
for 1990 to assist teachers who 
wish to continue their educa- 
tion or develop educational pro- 
grams. Approximately 80 fellow- 
ships of up to $30,000 each will 
be awarded. Contact: Ramon 
Ruiz, National Programs and 
Activities, Office of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, 
USED, 400 Maryland Ave., 
S.W., Washington, DC 20202; 
(202) 732-4059. 


December 15. General. 

The W.K. Kellogg Foundation offers up to 50 
teachers grants of $35,000 each over three 
years through the 1990 Kellogg National 
Fellowship Program for New Leaders. Win- 
ners may pursue individualized learning plans 
and participate in seminars and other activi- 
ties offered by the foundation. Contact: 
Kellogg National Fellowship Department, 
WKKF, 400 North Ave., Battle Creek, MI 
49017-3398; (616) 968-1611. 


December 28. General. 

The Dolores Kohl Education Foundation 
offers approximately 12 grants of $1,000 
each to public and private K-12 teachers who 
have demonstrated excellence in teaching. 
Contact: DKEF, 165 Greenbay Rd., Wil- 
mette, IL 60091; (312) 256-3000. 


*December 31. Scientific Research. 

The National Science Foundation seeks 
nominations of researchers in the fields of 
science, mathematics, or engineering to be 
considered for its annual Alan T. Waterman 
Award. To be eligible, candidates must be no 
older than 35 and must have received their 
Ph.D. within the past five years. One recipient 
will be awarded up to $500,000 for up to 
three years of research or advanced study at 


the institution of his or her choice. Contact: 


Lois Hamaty, Executive Secretary for the 
ATW Award Committee, NSF, 1800 G St., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20550; (202) 357- 
Toa. 


January 2. Research. 

The National Academy of Education’s 1990 
Spencer Fellowships, which promote scholar- 
ship in the United States and abroad to 
improve education, are open to people in 
education, the humanities, or the social and 
behavioral sciences who received a Ph.D., 
Ed.D., or equivalent degree no earlier than 
January 1, 1984. Recipients will be awarded 
$30,000 for one academic year of research or 
$15,000 for each of two continuous years, 
working half time. Contact: Gail Keeley, 
NAE, Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 


tion, 311 Longfellow Hall, Cambridge, MA 
02138; (617) 495-9701. 


January 5. Humanities. 

The Council for Basic Education invites 
applications for the 1990 National Fellow- 
ships for Independent Study in the Humani- 
ties program. Applicants must be K-12 teach- 
ers in at least their fifth year of full-time 
teaching, with half or more of their schedule 
in the humanities. Up to 170 awards of 
$3,000 each will be made. Contact: CBE, ISH, 
725 15th St., N.W., Washington, DC 20005; 
(202) 347-4171. 


January 15. Gifted and Talented 

The Intertel Foundation invites applications 
for its 1990 Hollingworth Award Competi- 
tion, which is open to teachers, other profes- 
sional individuals, and organizations. Appli- 
cants should submit a school district- or 
university-approved research proposal in the 
area of education or psychology of gifted 
children and youths. One award of $2,000 
will be made. Contact: Roxanne Cramer, 
Chairman, Hollingworth Award Committee, 
4300 Sideburn Rd., Fairfax, VA 22030; no 
calls. 


January 15. Independent Schools. 

The Klingenstein Center offers $15,000 sti- 
pends and $9,000 tuition grants through its 
Joseph Klingenstein Fellows Program, which 
provides a year of study and leadership 
development at Columbia University’s Teach- 
ers College. Eligible are independent-school 
educators at the secondary level who have at 
least five years of teaching experience. Con- 
tact: Klingenstein Programs, Box 125, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
NY 10027; (212) 678-3156. 


January 15. Independent Schools. 

The Klingenstein Center invites applications 
for the three-week Joseph Klingenstein Sum- 
mer Institute, to be held in mid-June 1990. 
Eligible are independent secondary school 
teachers who have two to five years of 
teaching experience. Fifty teachers will receive 
tuition, housing, admission to selected cul- 
tural events, and weekday meals. Contact: 
Klingenstein Programs, Box 125, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
NY 10027; (212) 678-3156. 


January 31. New York Teachers. 

New York State PTA members and teachers 
are invited to apply for a $750 fellowship for 
graduate study at any college or university in 
the United States or its territories. Grant 
recipients must take at least six credits in any 
field (except administration and guidance) 
designed to improve the recipient’s teaching. 
Candidates must have at least one year of 
teaching experience in New York and must 
plan on teaching in New York for one year 
after receiving the scholarship. Several awards 
are given. Contact: Teacher Fellowship, NYS 
PTA, 119 Washington Ave., Albany, NY 
12210; (518) 462-5326. 


* January 31. Educational Achievement. 
The University of Louisville invites nomina- 
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tions from professional educators, educa- 
tional institutions and organizations, and 
editors and publishers of journals and books 
for the 1990 Grawemeyer Award in Educa- 
tion. One award of $150,000, paid in five 
annual installments, will go to an author or 
co-authors of a published work in education 
with the potential for worldwide impact. Self 
nominations will not be considered. Contact: 
University of Louisville, Grawemeyer Award 
in Education, School of Education, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, KY 40292; (502) 
588-6411. 


* April 1. Civics. 

Scholarships are provided by the Bell Atlantic 
Corporation for social studies teachers to 
attend the Presidential Classroom’s Federal 
Forum Program in Washington, D.C. This 
one-week, intensive exploration of govern- 
ment offers seminars with leading govern- 
ment officials, foreign diplomats, journalists, 
lobbyists, and business leaders. Scholarships 
for the $640 tuition will be awarded to one or 
more applicants in six locations: New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. Contact: Presi- 
dential Classroom, 441 North Lee St., Alexan- 
dria, VA 22314; (800) 441-6533. 


CALL FOR PAPERS 


November 17. Educational Research. 

The New England Educational Research Or- 
ganization invites proposals for possible pres- 
entation at its annual conference, to be held 
May 2-4, 1990, in Rockport, Me. Contact: 
Margaret Simon, Program Chair, Boston 
College, 16 Granville Rd., Lincoln, MA 
01773. 


December 15. Science. 

The National Science Supervisors Association 
invites submissions of proposals for possible 
workshops, panels, and paper presentations 
at its four regional conventions, to be held 
October through December 1990. Suggested 
topics include: strategies to improve science 
supervision, leadership enhancement skills, 
and exemplary staff-development activities or 
programs. Contact: John Bartley, President, 
NSSA, 111 West Leamy Ave., Springfield, PA 
19064; (215) 544-5800, ext. 236. 


ADVENTURES 


Year-round 

Join backcountry study teams as working 
field associates, and help researchers look for 
answers to environmental problems. Sessions 
are held for 2 to 15 weeks. $385-$760, plus a 
$40 application fee. Academic credit is availa- 
ble. Contact: Wildlands Studies, 3 Mosswood 
Cir., Cazadero, CA 95421; (707) 632-5665. 


Year-round 

Join Earthwatch scholars on scientific re- 
search expeditions. Assist on an archaeologi- 
cal dig in Montana, interview Australian 
outback farmers, study Fiji Island coral com- 


munities, or interview Nepalese mothers, 
pregnant women, and family members about 
cultural attitudes, practices related to child- 
birth, and Nepal’s maternal mortality rate. 
Deadlines vary. $800-$2,000. Scholarships 
are offered on a regional basis. Contact: 
Earthwatch, 680 Mount Auburn St., Box 
403T, Watertown, MA 02272; (617) 926- 
8200. 


Year-round 

People age 50 and older are welcome to travel 
and study overseas with Interhostel. All trips 
are designed in cooperation with an overseas 
educational institution. Tours include cul- 
tural performances and field trips. No dead- 
line. $1,095-$1,850, excluding airfare. Con- 
tact: Interhostel, University of New Hamp- 
shire, 6 Garrison Ave., Durham, NH 03824; 
(603) 862-1147. 


Year-round 

Join a two-week delegation to Nicaragua and 
other Central American countries to learn 
about the state of education in the face of 
regional conflicts. Also-learn about the econ- 
omy, culture, and U.S. intervention by talking 
to teachers, U.S. officials, and church, govern- 
ment, and opposition leaders. Call for dead- 
line information. $1,000-$1,300, depending 
on airfare. Contact: Witness for Peace, Dele- 
gations Office, P.O. Box 567, Durham, NC 
27702-0567; (919) 688-5049. 


Dates to be determined 

Learn how to live in the wilderness with no 
“brought-along” water or food. Master primi- 
tive skills such as fire starting, orientation 
techniques, and making cordage from plant 
fibers. Boulder Outdoor Survival School is 
considered the toughest of all survival semi- 
nars. Call for scheduling information. Twenty- 
six-day Outdoor Survival Trek is $1,045; 
fourteen-day Outdoor Survival Trek is $625: 
fourteen-day Mexico Desert and Marine Ad- 
venture is $595; seven-day Winter Living 
Skills Clinic is $525; seven-day Basic and 
Advanced Skills Clinic is $475; seven-day 
Advance Primitive Living and Nature Aware- 
ness trip is $475. Partial scholarships are 
available on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Contact: Boulder Outdoor Survival School, 
Box 905, Rexburg, ID 83440; (208) 356- 
7446; May through August, (801) 335-7404. 


Dates to be determined 

Study the stars, the daytime sky, life zones of 
the Rocky Mountains, historical geology, 
bird watching, and more at the Nature Place 
near Pike’s Peak in Florissant, Colo. $80 a 
day, double occupancy, food included. 
Course credit is sometimes offered. Contact: 
The Nature Place at Sanborn Western Camps, 
Colorado Outdoor Education Center, Floris- 
sant, CO 80816; (719) 748-3475. 


RESOURCES 


So Everyone May Read 
The Library of Congress National Library 


Service for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped offers books in Braille and on cassette; 


a free monthly magazine lists available titles. 
Call: (202) 707-5100. 


Television Guide 

The Public Broadcasting System offers “Tune 
In’ guides for each semester. The guides will 
help teachers and parents who wish to plan 
activities and assignments around televised 
PBS specials. In addition to program descrip- 
tions, the books provide information about 
appropriate viewer age levels, information on 
recording rights, and viewing tips. To receive 
a copy, contact the public information direc- 
tor at your local public television station. 


The Vietnam War Revisited 

The Center for Social Studies Education 
produces curriculum materials on the Viet- 
nam War. Information about the war presents 
a variety of perspectives, sensitizes students to 
cultural differences, and provokes them to 
think critically about international relations. 
Contact: CSSE, 115 Mayfair Dr., Pittsburgh, 
PA 15228. 


Get Moving 

Turn students into pawns on giant board 
games and improve their gross motor skills, 
comprehension, and listening skills with 
“Movement Board Games.” Instructions and 
equipment for seven different games are $30. 
Other unique teaching aids developed by 
movement and physical education specialists 
are also available. Contact: WATTS- 
WRIGHT, P.O. Box 6254, Albuquerque, 
NM 87197-6254. 


Skin and Bones 

In El Paso County, Colorado, teachers can 
give their students a chance to examine a real 
snake skeleton, coyote jaw, pronghorn skull, 
antlers, furs, and more. The Colorado Wild- 
life kit, developed by naturalists at the Bear 
Creek Nature Center, also includes flash 
cards, posters, slides, and a teacher’s guide. 
To examine this and eight other hands-on kits 
related to animals, geology, and conservation, 
teachers need only pay a $20 damage deposit, 
refunded upon return of the kit. Contact: 
Debbie Tewell, Bear Creek Nature Center, El 
Paso County Parks, 245 Bear Creek Rd., 
Colorado Springs, CO 80906; (719) 520- 
6387. 


Museum Monthlies 

The Smithsonian Institution’s monthly news- 
letter, Art to Zoo, has pullout pages and 
lesson plans on topics ranging from insects to 
clothing to social roles. It’s written in English 
and Spanish. Let’s Go, a free monthly guide 
for classroom museum visits, is useful to 
teachers in the Washington, D.C., area. 
Contact: Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, DC 20560; (202) 357-2005. 


It’s a Bird’s Life 

The Randall Davey Audubon Center offers 
‘Feet, Fins and Feathers,”’ a complete teach- 
ing unit on birds with background informa- 
tion and corresponding activities; ‘“Endan- 
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gered Species,” an activity guide for student 
investigation of the path toward extinction; 
and ‘‘Audubon Adventures,” a series of 
educational packets on natural history themes 
sent to the classroom six times during the 
school year. Materials cost $7, $5, and $25, 
respectively. The center also has a video rental 
library on wildlife survival and conservation 
issues; a $3 rental fee covers one-way postage 
and handling. Contact: The Randall Davey 
Audubon Center, P.O. Box 9314, Santa Fe, 
NM 87504-9314; (505) 983-4609. 


It’s A Wolf’s Life 

Teachers, parents, and children can learn 
about the fascinating North American gray 
wolf with “Wolf Pac!” The free packet of 
information, which includes booklets and 
activity guides, is produced by the National 
Park Service and the Denver Museum of 
Natural History. Contact: National Park 
Service, P.O. Box 168, Yellowstone National 
Park, Yellowstone, WY 82190. Include your 
name, school address, grades taught, and 
number of students. 


Building Knowledge 

Published by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Source Book provides information 
related to architecture and the environment, 
exemplary environmental education pro- 
grams, commercially available publications, 
and an annotated list of selected background 
materials for educators and students. The 
160-page resource costs $19.95 plus $3 for 
shipping and handling. Contact: The AIA 
Bookstore, 1735 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington, DC 20006; (202) 626-7300. 


Adopt a Whale 

A free kit, with geography, math, history, and 
reading skills activity sheets for elementary 
through middle grades, explains how a class 
can adopt a whale for a $15 fee. The fee 
includes a poster-size migration map, a calen- 
dar, and a year’s subscription to the teachers’ 
edition of the quarterly Whalewatch newslet- 
ter. Contact: The Whale Adoption Project, 
407... State: Stic P.O. Box 1372-05, ‘Santa 
Barbara, CA.93 102. 


WORKSHOPS 


Dates of workshops are listed in boldface; 
registration deadlines are listed last. 


November 14-15 

“Improving the Thinking of the Gifted/ 
Talented.’ National/State Leadership Train- 
ing Institute on the Gifted and the Talented. 
$180. Location: White Plains, NY. Contact: 
Lita Bennett, N/SLTIGT, Hilton Center, 900 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1142, Los Angeles, CA 
90017; (213) 489-7470. First come, first 


served. 


November 15-17 

“Restructuring Schools for Student Success: A 
Mini Conference.’’ National Curriculum 
Study Institute, sponsored by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. $315 members, $345 non-members. 
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Location: Baltimore. Contact: Professional 
Development Registration, NCSI, ASCD, 
1250:'N.. Pitt: Sti; -Alexandria;: VA. 22314; 
(703) 549-9110. First come, first served. 


November 16-17 

“Improving the Thinking of the Gifted/ 
Talented.” National/State Leadership Train- 
ing Institute on the Gifted and the Talented. 
$160. Location: Pittsburgh. Contact: Lita 
Bennett, N/SLTIGT, Hilton Center, 900 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1142, Los Angeles, CA 
90017; (213) 489-7470. First come, first 
served. 


November 28-29 

“Restructuring Schools Through Outcome- 
Based Education.” National Curriculum Study 
Institute, sponsored by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
$225 members, $255 non-members. Loca- 
tion: San Francisco. Contact: Professional 
Development Registration, NCSI, ASCD, 
1250 N. Pitt St., Alexandria, VA 22314; 
(703) 549-9110. First come, first served. 


November 30-December 1 

“Developing Useful Curriculum Guides.” Na- 
tional Curriculum Study Institute, sponsored 
by the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development. $225 members, $255 
non-members. Location: New York City. 
Contact: Professional Development Registra- 
tion, NCSI, ASCD, 1250 N. Pitt St., Alexan- 
dria, VA 22314; (703) 549-9110. First come, 


first served. 


December 1-3 

“Teaching Writing and Thinking.’ Spon- 
sored by Bard College’s Institute for Writing 
and Thinking. $285. Location: Annandale-on- 
Hudson, NY. Contact: Judi Smith, BC, The 
Institute for Writing and Thinking, Annandale- 
on-Hudson, NY 12504; (914) 758-7484. 
First come, first served. 


December 4-6 

“Tactics for Thinking.” National Curriculum 
Study Institute, sponsored by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. $300 members, $330 non-members. 
Location: Williamsburg, VA. Contact: Profes- 
sional Development Registration, NCSI, 
ASCD, 1250 N. Pitt St:, Alexandria, VA 
22314; (703) 549-9110. First come, first 


served. 


December 7-8 

“Collaborative Strategies for Increased Stu- 
dent Learning.’ National Curriculum Study 
Institute, sponsored by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
$225 members, $255 non-members. Loca- 
tion: Ann Arbor, MI. Contact: Professional 
Development Registration, NCSI, ASCD, 
1250 N. Pitt St., Alexandria, VA 22314; 
(703) 549-9110. First come, first served. 


December 7-8 

“Designing a Developmental Curriculum for 
4-to 6-year-olds.”’ National Curriculum Study 
Institute, sponsored by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 


$245 members, $275 non-members. Loca- 
tion: St. Martin, Netherlands Antilles. Con- 
tact: Professional Development Registration, 
NCSI, ASCD, 1250 N. Pitt St., Alexandria, 
VA 22314; (703) 549-9110. First come, first 
served. 


December 7-8 

“Staff Development for School Improve- 
ment.”’ Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa Inter- 
national, and the National Staff Development 
Council. For teachers and administrators. 
$200. Location: New Orleans. Contact: Phil- 
lip Harris or Duane Richards, PDK, P.O. Box 
789, Bloomington, IN 47402; (812) 339- 
1156. Deadline: Nov. 23. 


December 11-12 


‘Assessing Teacher Performance: A Forum.” 
National Curriculum Study Institute, spon- 
sored by the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. $225 members, 
$255 non-members. Location: Orlando, FL. 
Contact: Professional Development Registra- 
tion, NCSI, ASCD, 1250 N. Pitt St., Alexan- 
dria, VA 22314; (703) 549-9110. First come, 
first served. 


December 14-15 

“Practice Classroom,” institute. National/ 
State Leadership Training Institute on the 
Gifted and the Talented. $160. Location: 
Columbia, SC. Contact: Lita Bennett, N/ 
SLTIGT, Hilton Center, 900 Wilshire Blvd., 
Suite 1142, Los Angeles, CA 90017; (213) 
489-7470. Deadline: Nov. 16. 


December 14-15 


“Practical Strategies for Instructional Leader- 
ship at the Secondary Level.” National Curric- 
ulum Study Institute, sponsored by the Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. $225 members, $255 non-members. 
Location: Salt Lake City. Contact: Profes- 
sional Development Registration, NCSI, 
ASCD, 1250 N. Pitt St., Alexandria, VA 
22314; (703) 549-9110. First come, first 
served. O 

—Sharon Williams 


Each issue will include in the 
Extra Credit section some or 
all of the following catego- 
ries: fellowships, adventures, 
resources, workshops, hon- 
ors and awards, and other 
useful information. Similar 
items of interest to teachers 
are welcome. Please send 
them (with appropriate con- 
tacts and phone numbers) to 
Extra Credit Editor, Teacher 
Magazine, Suite 250, 4301 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, DC 20008. 


Employment Classified 


EMPLOYMENT CLASSIFIED RATES AGATE ADS: $2 per word (minimum charge $90). BOX NUMBERS: $20 per insertion. We will assign a box number 
to your ad and forward responses to you as received. MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS: We accept typewritten copy for agate ads. PAYMENT: Due with 
order unless prior credit has been established. CLOSING DATES: Ad close is the 15th of the second month preceding cover date. SEND MATERIALS: 
Suzanne L. Katz, Teacher Magazine, Suite 432, 4301 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., (202) 686-0800. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OPENINGS. Thousands 
of entry-level and promotional schoo! admin. 
jobs listed yearly. Full info. for direct applica- 
tion in each bi-weekly issue. Refund if not 
pleased. 3 mos. $25, 6 mos. $35, 1 yr. $50. 
National Job Register For School Administra- 
tors, Suite 3308T, Empire State Building, New 
York, NY 10118. 


DIRECTOR OF THE NEW SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL RESEARCH-New York City High 
Schools Collaboration Program. Administra- 
tive position to coordinate a three-year 
teacher-to-teacher collaborative project with 
Eugene Lang College, liberal arts college of 
NSSR, and alternative and comprehensive 
high schools. Responsible for outreach and 
development of new projects; work with col- 
lege and high school faculty; Director may 
teach in the program; initiate on-site activities 
with college and high school faculty. AA/ 
EEOC. Minority candidates urged to apply. 
Qualifications: New York City public high 
school experience; experience in program 
development; college teaching desirable; 


master’s degree preferred. Send letter of in- 
terest, resume and recommedations to 
Barbara Balliet, Eugene Lang College, 
West 11th Street, New York, NY 10011 by 
December 1, 1989. Review of credentials 
begins immediately. 


DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM EVALUATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT: Special School District of St. Louis 
County, Missouri. Requirements: Master's 
degree in School Administration (doctorate 
preferred). Qualified or possess Missouri 
Special Education Administrator Certificate 
and Missouri Teaching Certificate in one 
area of special education. Prior administra- 
tive/supervisory experience (special educa- 
tion experience preferred). Salary is nego- 
tiable. Candidates should send letter of appli- 
cation and current resume to: Dennis J. Buhr, 
Director of Personnel, 12110 Clayton Road, 
Town & Country, MO 63131. Telephone: (314) 
569-8152. Aclosing date has not been estab- 
lished but would like position filled by 1/1/90. 
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Orders for Per- 
sonalized Pencil 
Sets must be re- 
ceived before 
Nov. 15th to en- 
sure pre-holiday 
delivery. 


Remittance must 
accompany order. 


Min. order $6.00. 


i L) List Enclosed 
| for imprint Items 
f * #10 and * #18. 


Ship To J School 
L]) Home 


IS TLAS PEN & PENCIL CORP. 1989 
ATLAS Ae & PENCIL epic Dept. T 11 Hollywood, FL 33022 
y. em 


10 Hexagon Pencils* | $13.45 gr. | $1.90 gr. 


[40 Hexagon Pencils* | [$1.90 ar. 
l 
[42 Pencils wiTops __ 7.95 (96) | 
45 Colored Leads _| 10 box _| 
[46 Stick Pens [06 set_| 
47 Dino Grips | 4.95 (25) | 
[48 Personalized Sets*| _.49 set | _.06 set _ 
! [19 Stocking Stuffers | 34 set | .06 set 
[25 Dinosaurs | _5.25 (36) | 1.95 (36) _ 
| 
' 26 Funimais__—| 1.95 (36) | 
[27 Christmas Grips _| 1.95 (25) | 
(een 7.95 (36) | 
[30 Coloring Book _| 


114 Heart Stickers 


57 Award Grips 5.95 (25) | 1.95 (25) 


Cost Post/Hdig. Total 


5.95 (36) 
5.95 (25) 


1.95 (36) 
| 1.95 (25) _ 


4 

| 

| Total $ 

| Check Enclosed Incl. Post. & Hdlg. 
i i 

Name School | 

1 
I Address i | 
4 I 
Loy State Zip I 

L See Ad on Cover 4 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CONSOR- 
TIUM. The ESC, a dynamic network of out- 
standing schools currently located in 16 states 
and Hong Kong who share a commitment to 
improving equity and excellence in elemen- 
tary education, invites membership inquiries 
from schools where: 1. The principal is recog- 
nized as an instructional leader; 2.The in- 
structional staff has a defined role in the 
decision-making process; 3. There is a proc- 
ess for continued school improvement; 4. 
There is a high level of community participa- 
tion in the school. Membership is limited to 35 
highly qualified schools and several openings 
are available at this time. The annual mem- 
bership fee is $1,000 per school. Inquiries 
may be made to Dr. Dennis W. Daggett, ESC 
Chair, Superintendent, South Brunswick 
School District, P.O. Box 181, Monmouth 
Junction, NJ 08852, (201) 297-7800 or 
Connie Gonser, ESC Coordinator, Supervi- 
sor of Curriculum, Royal Oaks Schools, 1123 
Lexington Blvd., Royal Oaks, MI 48073, 
(313) 435-8400, ext. 333. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY! The school 
district of Janesville, Wisconsin (enrollment 
approximately 9,500) which is committed to 
excellence, is seeking highly qualified appli- 
cants to fill the following positions: SPEECH 
AND LANGUAGE PATHOLOGISTS. Qualifi- 
cations: Must have or be able to meet Wiscon- 
sin Department of Public Instruction require- 
ments for certification as a Speech and Lan- 
guage Pathologist. LEARNING DISABILITIES 
TEACHERS. Qualifications: Must have or be 
able to meet Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction requirements for certification as a 
Special Education-Learning Disabilities 
Teacher. Application Procedure: Interested 
candidates should send aletter of application, | 
resume, transcripts, and an original set of 
credentials to: Joanne M. Ross, Human 
Resources Office, Educational Services 
Center, 527 South Franklin Street, Janesville, 
WI 53545, (608) 756-8283. Compensation: 
Competitive salary schedule and excellent 
benefit package. Closing Date: When posi- 
tions are filled. Starting Date: As soon as 
possible. Janesville, “The City of Parks” is a 
family-oriented community of 52,000. It is 
ideally located in beautiful southern Wiscon- 
sin within easy access to Madison, Milwau- 
kee, and Chicago. 


HEAD OF SCHOOL-Harbor Country Day 
School, St. James, NY 11780. Harbor Coun- 
try Day School, a coeducational day school 
located on the north shore of Long Island 
approximately 50 miles from New York City, 
seeks a new head beginning July 1, 1990. 
The school, enrolling 130 students N - 6, 
offers a strongly traditional program fostering 
the development of the whole child, and 
academic excellence and enrichment at all 
levels. The school is seeking a person with a 
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dedication to children and their needs, deci- 
siveness, and demonstrated administrative 
experience, preferably at the primary level. 
Candidates should also possess excellent 
leadership and communication skills, be ef- 
fective in public relations, and be able to lead 
the school into a period of growth and expan- 
sion. This school offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for a leader with vision and an inspired 
commitment to independent education. 
Resumes and supporting documentation 
should be sent to: Mr. Peter Nowick, Chair- 
man, Search Committee, 41 King Arthur Court, 
St. James, NY 11780. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL DIRECTOR: 
JAPAN-Crossroads School For Arts & Sci- 
ences. Director of New International School to 
open in 9/91, job to begin September 1990. 
Must have experience in international educa- 
tion and be fluent in Japanese. School will 
open with grades 10-12 in Gotenba at the foot 
of Mt. Fuji. Curriculum will be designed and 
supervised by Crossroads School, Santa 
Monica, CA; school will seek accreditation by 
WASC. The director must become familiar 
with and share the Crossroads philosophy of 
education and will report to the headmaster of 
Cressroads, Dr. Paul F. Cummins, 1714 21st 
St., Santa Monica, CA 90404. 


NAIS CLEARINGHOUSE FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE POSITIONS, National Association 
of Independent Schools. Tap into the NAIS 
network of schools and school administra- 
tors through the Clearinghouse. Listings in 9 
categories—Head/Interim Head, Assistant 
Head, Division Head, Director of Studies, 
Dean of Students, Admission Officer, Busi- 
ness Manager, Development Officer and 
College Counselor—help schools and candi- 
dates find one another. For information and 
registration forms, write or call: NAIS Clear- 
inghouse for Administrative Positions, 75 Fed- 
eral St., Boston, MA 02110;(617) 451- 2444. 


PROGRAM ASSISTANT—In-School Pro- 
gram. Assist Manager in developing, promot- 
ing and administrating acomprehensive youth 
bowling program. Extensive travel required. 
Successful candidate must be enthusiastic, 
organized and energized. Minimum Educa- 


tion: Bachelor's Degree. Experience: Bowling 


oreferred but not necessary. Closing date: 
December 1, 1989. Submit resume, and sal- 
ary requirements to: In-School Program, Mary 
M. Zignego, 5301 South 76th Street, Green- 
dale, WI 53129. 


TEACHING POSITIONS. The Davenport 
Community School District is seeking teach- 
ers certified in the following areas: All areas of 
Special Education (K-12), Elementary Media, 
Elementary Gifted and Talented. Must be 
able to qualify for lowa certification. Send 
letter of application and credentials to: Direc- 
tor of Staff and Personnel Services, Daven- 
port Community School District, 1001 Harri- 
son Street, Davenport, |[A 52803. An Affirma- 
tive Action and Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Applications from minorities are encouraged. 
Minorities/Handicapped/Female (M/H/F). 


TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION TEACHER, 
Uniondale Public Schools—Immediate Open- 
ing. Progressive suburban Long Island public 
school district, centrally located in affluent 
Nassau County surrounded by institutions of 
higher learning and adjacent to entertain- 
ment, cultural and recreational opportunities, 
seeks a creative educator to teach courses in 
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its Technology Education Department at the 
high school level. The position will include 
teaching transportation, related courses and 
electricity. Please submit letter of application 


and resume to: Charles Leunig, Administra- - 


tive Assistant for Educational Services, Un- 
iondale Public Schools, Goodrich St., Union- 
dale, NY 11553, (516) 560-8820. EOE. 


UPPER SCHOOL DIRECTOR-Crossroads 
School For Arts and Sciences, Santa Monica, 
CA. Crossroads School offers a uniquely chal- 
lenging and rewarding opportunity for an ex- 
perienced high school administrator with a 
strong grounding in college preparatory aca- 
demic administration and an equally strong 
commitment to the aesthetic, social, physical 
and personal growth and development of 
adolescents. The Director has day-to-day 
responsibility for the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Upper School division of 420 stu- 
dents in a non-denominational K-12, co-ed 
day school of approximately 825 total enroll- 
ment. The successful candidate will bring to 
the position a clear and forthright leadership 
style, well-developed communications skills, 
respect and affection for adolescents, dem- 
onstrated strength in faculty nurture and super- 
vision, and a passionate commitment to the 
enterprise of education. The position is avail- 
able to begin 7/90. Founded in 1971, Cross- 
roads School was selected as one of sixty 
Exemplary Independent Schools by the United 
States Dept. of Education in 1984. Interested 
candidates are encouraged to write to the 
school for further descriptive information. Dr. 
Paul Cummins, Headmaster, Crossroads 
School, 1714 21st St, Santa Monica, CA 
90404. 


~ INTERNATIONAL 


TRAVEL PROGRAMS 
FOR 1990 


Earn university credit while 
you travel to various 
destinations, including: 
Comparative Education in Japan 
North Brazil 
Mexico City Spanish 

Language Program 
USSR/Budapest/Paris 
Great British Sports 
French Language and Culture 
A Focus on Italy — the 

Eternal Images 
Alaska — the Inside Passage 
Expo ’90 — Osaka, Japan 
and more! 

Learn history, culture, 
language, more. Academic 
escorts. Open to all adults. 


Travel Programs, Dept. T90 
Office of Continuing Education 
San Jose State University 
San Jose, CA 95192-0135 
(408) 924-2680 
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Attention: Schools, Parents, and Students 


HOMEWORK HEADACHES? 
the Assignment Notebook 


Designed collaboratively by students, 


parents, teachers, principals and learning 


specialists to promote: 


LJ} Home-Schoo!l Communication 


LI Time Management 
CL) Independence 

LI Study Habits 

LJ Organization 


PLUS. . .Planners for 

Upcoming Tests, Long 
Term Assignments and 
Social Activities 


© 1987 Communication Concepts 


Bax 11 
Spiral Bound 


For more information, call or write: 


Communication Concepts 
P.O. Box 957033 
Department C 
Hoffman Estates, IL 60195 


(312) 882-2780 
Effective November 11, 1989, our AREA CODE will be changed to 708 
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Body, Mind & Spirit 


BODY, MIND & SPIRIT AGATE ADS: $20 per line (5 line minimum). A variety of sections are available under this heading including travel, literary services, 
international programs, learning opportunities, books, health and fitness, etc. BOX NUMBERS: $20 per insertion. We will assign a box number to your 
ad and forward responses to you as received. MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS: We accept typewritten copy for agate ads. PAYMENT: Due with order 
unless prior credit has been established. CLOSING DATES: Ad close is the 15th of the second month preceding cover date. SEND MATERIALS: Suzanne 


L. Katz, Teacher Magazine, Suite 432, 4301 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., (202) 686-0800. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION/ 
HOME STUDY 


A SCHOOL FOR WRITERS WHO WANT 
TO GET PUBLISHED. We offer professional 
home study courses in effective writing, fic- 
tion, and nonfiction. Send for free details: 
Writer’s Digest School, Dept. THL9, 1507 
Dana Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45207-1005 or call 
TOLL FREE 1-800-759-0963. Be sure to indi- 
cate the course that interests you. 


BECOME A PARALEGAL. Work with attor- 
neys. Home study. Free catalog. (800) 223- 
4542. Dept. LM572. 

FULLY APPROVED UNIVERSITY DE- 
GREES! Economical home study for 


Bachelor's, Master's, Ph.D.., fully approved by 
California State Department of Education. 


EXPAND 
YOUR 
TEACHING WITH 


Bright, action-packed 
animation introduces 


consonants, vowels 
and words with games 
and letter drills. 


For IBM PC/Tandy 1000 computers. 


STONE & ASSOCIATES*S= 


800-748-5525 
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Prestigious faculty counsels for independent 
study and life experience credits (5,000 en- 
rolled students, 400 faculty) . Free information 
— Richard Crews, M.D. (Harvard), President, 
Columbia Pacific University, Department 
SKEN, 1415 Third Street, San Rafael, CA 
94901. Tollfree: (800) 227-0119; California: 
(800) 552-5522, or (415) 459-1650. 


JAPANESE. LEARN HOW io quickly read 
after our course! $10 plus $2.00 shipping. 
Baeckelandt Communications, 6222 N. 
Cicero, Suite 2E, Chicago, IL 60646. 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING/ACCOUNTING. 
Great career opportunity. Big demand field. 
Learn fast with modern, self-training program. 
Everything supplied. Details free. No obliga- 
tion. National Career Institute, 2041 Mon- 
trose, Chicago, IL 60618. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LEARN FOREIGN CULTURE FROM A PRO! 
Teachers, students: Scanna Int'l. offers the 
chance for world-wide correspondence, in- 
cluding Poland and now USSR! Pen pals or 
possible marriage. Sincere, well-intentioned 
people only. POB 4-TR. Pittsford, NY 14534. 
(716) 586-31 70. 


THE LETTER EXCHANGE for intelligent 
conversation. Meet minds, not bodies. Senda 
stamped envelope for information. LEX, Box 
6218-T, Albany, CA 94706. 


EMPLOYMENT/BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ALASKA SUMMER JOBS—For information 
about this unique opportunity please call (206) 
281-5172 or write Westmark Hotels, Summer 
Hire Program, Dept. TM, 300 Elliott Ave. W., 
Seattle, WA 98119 (Div. of Holland America 
Line Westours-EEO/AA). 


AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU! Exciting Job Op- 
portunities! New Employment Directory— 
$3.00. INTERNATIONAL, Box 19107 JT, 
Washington, DC 20036. 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Assemble 
products at home. Call for information. 504- 
641-8003. Ext. 6033. 


ENVIRONMENTAL OPPORTUNITIES- 
MONTHLY bulletin lists environmental jobs 


throughout the U.S. Write for free descriptive 
brochure: EOR, P.O. Box 788, Walpole, N.H. 
03608. 


HATE YOUR JOB? Discover new work op- 
tions, alternative careers, self-employment 
opportunities. Trial subscription, $1.“The 
Whole Work Catalog.” Box 297-MK, Boulder, 
CO 80306. 


HOW TO BUY MUTUAL FUNDS THE 
SMART WAY. This book shows you how to 
invest the way the pros do - without brokers 
and without commissions. Write for more 
information to Montebello Press, Dept. T11, 
Box 513, Palm City, FL 34990. 


INSTRUCTORS COED CAMP. Coaches, 
Sports Instructors, Group Leaders. Kayak- 
ing, rafting, ropes, climbing, mt. bikes, 
fishing, scuba. (215) 572-8222: Box 182, 
Wyncote, PA 19095. 


STUDY/WORK/LIVE OVERSEAS! Plan your 
own overseas adventures with Transitions 
Abroad. Box 344-3355, Amherst, MA 01004. 
$15 subscription includes four issues, 11- 
year index, Educational Travel Directory, 
Guide to Overseas Living. 


TEACHERS/INSTRUCTORS. Start/expand 
your consulting/seminar business. Use PER- 
FORMAX “Personal Profile,” time manage- 
ment, values and wellness assessments/ 
seminars. Nationwide training. Marcia Feener, 
Feener Associates, Dept. TM, 14 Freedom 
Farme, Acton, MA 01720; (508) 263-1230. 


FOR SALE 


AMERICAN CLASSIC. Ideal novelty gift for 
kids. Two genuine Buffalo nickels mounted in 
plastic cover for $4.95 per set (postpaid/in- 
sured). Stroke Gifts, Dept. 20, P.O. Box 45039, 
St. Louis, MO 63145. 


AWARD-WINNING T-SHIRT: “It’s never too 
late to have a happy childhood.” Royal, red, 
purple. Adult sizes: S-M-L-XL $11.95, XXL 
$14.95. Beach cover-up/sleepshirt: pink, 
yellow, white. One size fits all $19.95. (800) 
780-9802. Shipping $2.95. Prepaid orders to: 
Treehouse Enterprises, Dept. T, P.O. Box 
7134, Jupiter, FL 33468-7134. 


DOLPHIN, WHALE JEWELRY. Original 
designs, handmade USA. Gold/silver. Men’s, 
women’s pendants, bracelets, rings, earrings, 
sculptures. Percentage of sales donated to 
organizations saving sea life. Free catalog. 
Sea Life, P.O. Box 2772, San Pedro, CA 
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HANDWOVEN WEARABLES. 100% cotton 
skirts, pants, dresses, shirts made in Guate- 
mala. Intricate designs on brilliant colors. Spe- 
cialty handcrafts. Send #10 SASE for free 
brochure to: Guatemalan Goodies, P.O. Box 
1241/TM, Capitola, CA 95010. Wholesale 
inquiries welcome. 


IS IT TRUE. . . Jeeps For $44 ThroughThe 
Government? Call For Facts! 312-742-1142, 
Ext. 7412: 


PUREST DRINKING WATER! Home 
Distillers, Discount Prices. (800) 874-9028. 
WATERWISE, Box 45989,Centerhill, FL 
33514-0459. 


SEIZED IN GOVERNMENT NARCOTICS 
RAIDS!! Automobiles. . .Vans. . . Boats. . . 
Furniture. . . Thousands of other items. Buy 
Dirt Cheap - Resell for Big Profits! Free infor- 
mation: 216-453-3000, Ext. A8282. 


WALL MURAL WORLD MAP—daecorative, 
educational. Ideal for home, office, or apart- 
ment. Washable surface, 8'8" by 13', fun for 
children's room or den. Send $69.95 (includes 
shipping) to: The World, P.O. Box 21761-d, 
Charleston, S.C. 29413-1761. 


WOMEN’S WORK GLOVES that fit! Great 
gift item. Made of supple suede pigskin. 
Women’s sizes S-M-L. Great for gardening & 
outdoor work. Stamped with affirming logo: 
“Strong Women Building A Gentle World.” 
Free catalogue. Womanswork, Dept. TM, P.O. 
Box 2547, Kennebunkport, ME 04046. 


GENEOLOGY 


FAMILY TREE: For free information about 
professional service utilizing census, probate, 
land, LDS, etc. records, (508) 664-4149, ext. 
21. (No Sunday calls). David Honaker, 23 
Lindor Rd., Dept. TM, N. Reading, MA 01864. 


HARD TO FIND BOOKS/ 
PRINTS 


LIMITED EDITION PRINTS. Mill Pond, 
Greenwich, Hadley, American Masters, Wild 
Wings, Voyageur and others. BALDONI! ART 
GALLERY, 411 Hickory Road, South Bend, 
IN 46615, (219) 287-6661. 


HARD TO FIND PRINTS by Bateman, 
Doolittle, Frace, Parker, Kennedy, Millette, 
Brenders, Abbott, Maas, Fernandez, Calle, 
etc. New and sold-out editions. Mike Kotler, 
7110-A Pelican Island Drive, Tampa, FL 
33634. (813) 885-7818. Ask for ext. 2. 


LOCATING OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS our 
specialty. Avonlea Books, Box 74TM, White 
Plains, NY 10602. (914) 946-5923. 


LOCATORS of limited edition prints for col- 
lectors interested in purchasing or selling. 
Send me your lists with prices and phone 
number. State and Federal Duck Prints, 
Bateman, Parker, Seery-Lester, Engle, 
Doolittle, Redlin, Ren, Agnew, Wysocki, Phil- 


Students learn basic facts of animals: 
cassette with 5 original songs and 
stories: 30/40 colored illustrations of 
the story; 5 Ige colored pictures: 
teacher’s guide with lesson plans, 
games, art & language ideas & a 
reproducible student booklet. 


i REGULAR KITS: (1-4 gr) Dinosaurs; Birds; | 
i Insects: Sea Animals; Woods Mammals; | 
' Rep/Amph: Arctic Mammals; Zoo Mammals: ! 
' Farm Animals or Inside My Body ... $15.00° | 
| EARLY CHILD: (Pre-Kdgn) Farm/F. Garden; | 
‘In/Birds; Dino/Rep; Sea/Woods Mammals; ! 
: Zoo/Arctic Mam. or 5 Senses/Body. .$12.00° : 
' { ] FREE REGULAR LESSON PLAN 
7 [_] FREE EARLY CHILDHOOD LESSON PLAN 
Please add $2.00 Shipping/handling 
(CA residents add 6% sales tax) 


Gas, “Price increase 1/1/90 


rss 
Smiles-A-Plenty ¢ P.O. Box 545 ¢ New Bern, NC 28560 ® (919) 638-8281 


' 
| Name 
' 


_] VISA CL] Mastercharge L] Check or money order 
(J Smiles-A-Plenty Coloring Books (100 minimum order) = CardNo. Exp. Date 


@eateae QUANTITY TOTAL PRICE Signature 
_] Smiles-A-Plenty T-Shirts @$8.50/12.50 each. Name 
Vouth'SizesS Me Address 
Adult'Sizes Si) Mo LS Xb City State ip 


(Specify Quantity for each size needed Th 
Smiles ~cA~ “Plenty 


Please send me: 
Address 


City/State/Zip) ce | 
“COME WITH ME”: 
Science Series 


S/S Publishing Co. 
' 3550 Durock Rd., Shingle Spgs., CA 95682 | 
(916) 677-1545 


TOTAL PRICE 
LJ Information about the entire Smiles-A-Plenty 
program and additional teaching material. 
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Get your 
FREE copy 
of the 
catalog 
teachers 
are talking. 
about! 


WE 


LED 


The world’s largest collection of in- 


novative and educational products 
on health, human anatomy and 

- science related topics! Select age- 
appropriate materials for your next 
health unit from: anatomical charts, 
motivational posters, models, train- 
ing aids, books and publications. 
Over 6,000 products in all, 248 
pages—in full color! 


NATO Call Toll-Free 
RT CO. 1-800-621-7500 
8221 Kimball, Skokie, Illinois 60076 
312-679-4700 ¢ Fax: 312-674-0211 


y YES! Please rush my FREE catalog to: 


School Name 


Address 


i 
i 
i 
Sh a i ene Se” sca ee eI 2) SPER 
c 
i 
City, State, Zip q 
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RESOURCE BOOKS 


BEGINNING READERS 


POCKET CHARTS 
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lips, Massey-Vivi, etc. Write to Pelican Art 
Prints, One Nasturtium Ave., Glenwood, NJ 
07418. Call (914) 986-8113 or (201) 764- 
7149. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS LOCATED FOR 
YOU. . . no obligation. Out-of-State Book 
Service, Box 3253E, San Clemente, CA 
92672, (714) 492-2976. 


PUBLICATIONS/CATALOGS 


ATTENTION ART INSTRUCTORS: Make 
THE ARTIST'S MAGAZINE your teaching 
tool and get a bonus gift just for introducing 
your students to the magazine! For more in- 
formation contact Debbie Paolello at (513) 
531-2222 or write: ARTIST'S MAGAZINE 
Classroom Program,1507 Dana Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, OH 45207. 


ATTENTION WRITING INSTRUCTORS: 
Make THE WRITER'S DIGEST MAGAZINE 
your teaching tool and get a bonus gift just for 
introducing your students to the magazine! 
For more information contact Debbie Paolello 
at (513) 531-2222 or write: WRITER'S DI- 
GEST Classroom Program, 1507 Dana Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, OH 45207. 


BOOMERANGS RETURN! Hi-Tech designs. 
Amazing Educational Sport. Order FREE Il- 
lustrated Catalog, BoomerangMan, 1806-T 
N. 3rd, Monroe, LA 71201. 


FREE Catalog! Gifts, greeting cards. Para- 
clete, 46 S. Wilson Drive, Berkeley Heights, 
NJ 07922. 


FREE JAZZ CD CATALOG! Low Prices, 
Quick Service, Call or Write: HWI Co., 25 
Kensington Ave., #501T, Jersey City, NJ 
07304, (201) 451-3795. 


GREAT READINGS of quality works. Free 
catalog. A must for lovers of the language. 
Voices, Box 2014-A, Brookline, MA 02146. 


PAPER AIRPLANES! Quarterly International 
Journal - Origami, laminated, card models, 
more. Sample Ilssue—$3, $10/year ($12 for- 
eign), Payable to: FlyPaper, Dept. V, Box 
47186, Wichita, KS 67201. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES—send 25¢ 
stamp for monthly listing of available titles. 
American Political Biography, 39-T Boggs Hill 
Road, Newtown, CT 06470. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful 
authors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. 
All subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet 
and free manuscript report. Carlton Press, 
Dept. TMJ, 11 West 32 Street, New York, NY 
10001. 


READ ME. Siories, essays, no-fee contests, 
awards. Join the fun! $5/year. 1118 Hoyt 
Avenue, Dept. RMT, Everett, WA 98201. 


RECORD COLLECTORS’ SUPPLIES. New 
sleeves, jackets, boxes, 78 sleeves, CLD 
Supplies, etc. Free brochure. Cabco, Box 
8212, Room 1009, Columbus, OH 43201. 


RIBBONLAND offers a complete line of 


computer accessory products, including: Black. 


& Color Printer Ribbons, Parchment & Color 


Continuous Printer Paper, Disks & Disk Ac- 
cessories, T-Shirt Ribbons & Paper, Inking 
Systems, Switch Boxes, Cables, Cleaning 
Products, Software and much more. For your 
FREE All New 20-Page Full Color Catalog, 
CALL 1-800-221-4892 or In Pa. CALL (215) 
524-9760. Mention this AD and receive 10% 
off your FIRST ORDER! 


REAL ESTATE 


GET AWAY TO MONTANA! Plan now for the 
future. We offer beautiful 20-acre recreational 
parcels at bargain prices. Excellent financ- 
ing available. Call now for your FREE color 
brochure. 1-800-252-LAND. Yellowstone 
Basin Properties. 


RETIREMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Foxdale Village, building on the tradition of 


fine Quaker life-care communities. Director | 


experienced in life-care management. Avail- 
able now; independentliving in fully equipped 
apartments. Next year Community Building 
will provide attractive dining facilities, audito- 
rium, library, full medical protection. For infor- 
mation write: 500 East Marylyn Avenue, 
DepartmentE, State College, PA 16801. Tele- 
phone: (814) 238-3322. 


TEACHING AIDS 


CHRONICLE GUIDANCE Publications, Inc., 
your One source for career education materi- 
als: Interest Inventory and Career Planning 
Program, Occupational Library, C-LECT — 
Computer-Linked Exploration of Careers and 
Training, Educational Directories, Professional 
Articles for counselors. Appropriate for use in 
middle schools, high schools, and postsecon- 
dary institutions. Fora FREE catalog, contact 
CHRONICLE GUIDANCE Publications, Inc., 
Attn: Department Z-51, P.O. Box 1190, Mo- 
ravia, NY 13118, 1-800-622-7284 (ask for 
Department 2-51). 


LEARNING MATERIALS WORKSHOP, 58 
Henry St., Burlington, VT 05401; (802) 862- 
8399. Quality, hardwood design and construc- 
tion toys for children (3-12) with an emphasis 
on open-ended play, problem solving and 
creative thinking. AA6Opp. Education Guide 
available for early childhood classrooms. 


LEARNING TOOLS CO. produces special 
“TOUCH-SENSITIVE” books and flash cards, 
which teach basic reading and number con- 
cepts. Illustrated by realistic line drawings 
from everyday life, with complete teaching in- 
structions appropriate for PRE-SCHOOL, 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, ADULT LITERACY 
AND TESL programs. Ages 2 1/2 to adult. 
Sample pages and brochure on request. 
Learning Tools Co, P.O. Box 657, Berkeley 
Springs, WV 25411, (304) 258-1304. 


LEARNING WELL’S NEW 1989 CATALOG 
of supplementary instruction material for the 
classroom— allows the choice of the highest 
quality of software, books, board games, 
reproducibles, kits, videocassettes, audiocas- 
settes plus new product lines featured in 
center pages. Call 1-800-645-6564 or in New 
York State (516) 621-1540. 
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SUPERLEARNING STUDENTS LEARN 
FASTER through music! Revolutionary sys- 
tem & special music help: multiply learning 
speed, develop supermemory, reduce stress, 
enhance health, tap mind potentials. Free 
newsletter & catalog. Superlearning, 450 TC 
Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10123. 


TEACHERS - KidsArt provides reproducible 
art worksheets! Hands-on art activities! You'll 
find art enrichment is EASY and FUN with 
KidsArt, the K-8 quarterly newsletter with art 
lessons, art history, activities, full color art 
print. At $8/year it’s a bargain! Money-back 
guarantee. Visa/MC orders (916) 926-5076. 
Purchase Orders/Checks accepted. KidsArt, 
P.O. Box 274 T, Mt. Shasta, CA 96067. 


TEACHERS. Try Locator-dots, Key Location 
System, for easy keyboard operation. Clear, 
adhesive backed, raised dots, can mark key- 
board keys or anything you want to reference 
by touch. Send $4.95 for 2 6-pks. to Prodigy 
Products Co. -TM, 864 Cambridge Rd., Cleve. 
Hts., OH 44121, (216) 381-0500. (Free Bro- 
chure) 


TEACHERS OF SOCIAL STUDIES, OF GE- 
OGRAPHY, OF GLOBAL AWARENESS. Are 
you still looking for excellent films and videos 
to help students learn about themselves and 
other peoples?—on Bushmen peoples of the 
Kalahari Desert in Africa?—on Yanomamo 
Indians of South America?—on Native Ameri- 
cans?—on peoples in India, China, Central 
America, Indonesia, Papua New Guinea or 
elsewhere? Then... STOP andLOOK AT US. 
DER’s extensive collection of films and videos 
has been used for nearly two decades in 
classrooms, museums and public libraries. 
We'll advise you on titles that will suit yourown 
curricular needs. Documentary Educational 
Resources, Inc., 101 Morse Street, Water- 
town, MA 02172. Telephone (617) 926-0491, 
FAX (617) 926-9519. 


TRAIN YOUR BRAIN. Randolph Tapes, Sub- 


liminal Plus. Used by schools for increased 
self-esteem, learning abilities, and CAN DO 
attitudes. Also available, “Stop Drugs” & “I 
Can Read” programs in English and Spanish. 
Full disclosure of all messages. Free catalog. 
Teachers — Free tape + special 60% dis- 
count. 200 audio/video programs. Randolph 
Success International, Inc., 2108 Garnet 
Avenue, San Diego, CA 92109. Phone: (619) 
276-9800, FAX: 619-273-0813. 


TRAVEL/ 
VACATIONS/RENTALS 


$500 OVER COST! 34 brands, new, used, 
rentals, parts & service. HOLIDAY OF 
ORLANDO. (407) 351-3096 / (800) 351-6666. 


KIAWAH ISLAND, SC - Enjoy 10 miles of 
beach, bicycling, golf and tennis. Select 1 to 5 
bedroom accommodations in choice island 
locations. Pam Harrington Exclusives. (800) 
845-6966, (803) 768-0273. 


NEW SMYRNA BEACH—Teachers plan your 
next vacation now! Why vacation in a motel? 
Completely furnished 1-2-3 br. oceanfront 
condos. Fully equipped kitchens, pool, lighted 
tennis, free cable/color TV. Attractive rates. 
Easy access from Central Florida. No pets. 
(904) 427-8555. 
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ROAM THE WORLD BY FREIGHTER to 
Africa, S. America, the Far East, Australia and 
Europe at rates far less than cruise ships. . . 
unusual ports-of-call and quiet days at sea 
with only 12 other passengers. 22,000 freighter 
enthusiasts read about the ships, destina- 
tions, rates in TravLtips, the member written, 
bi-monthly publication of TravLtips Cruise & 
Freighter Travel Association. For free pam- 
phlet “20 Most Commonly Asked Questions 
About Freighter Travel,” call Toll Free (800) 
872-8584 orwrite: TravLtips, P.O. Box 218TM, 
Flushing, NY 11358. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR UPPER 


VIDEOTAPES/AUDIO/FILMS 


The American University 
Washington, D.C. 


BOOKS ON AUDIOCASSETTES: Classics, 
Westerns, novels, etc. Free catalog, rent, buy 
by mail—$1.50 and up. Write or call: Books in 
Motion, East 9212 Montgomery #501E, 
Spokane, WA 99206, (509) 922-1646. ; 


July 2 - August 9, 1990 


6 graduate semester hours 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS: BEST CATALOG 
in No. America! 1,200 different titles: back- 
packing, canoeing, mtn biking, kayaking, 
climbing, skiing, bike touring, trekking, cav- 
ing, rafting, travel. How-to, where-to (world- 
wide). Catalog $1 (refundable). Back-country 
Bookstore, Box 191-T, Snohomish, WA 98290. 


of Peace Education. 


TO REQUEST FULL BROCHURE: 


SPACE MISSION VIDEOTAPES: Apollo/ 
Lunar, Shuttle, Planets. NASA Missions avail- 
able on video cassettes. Low Prices! Free 
catalog. Write: SPECTRUM Video, Dept. TM, 
P.O. Box 3698, Ontario, CA 91761. 


School of International Service 
4400 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
(202) 885-1622 (9:30-5:30 M-F,EST) 
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V cline your students to the world 


of the Drug Avengers, where education and 
entertainment lead children to smart decisions 


about drugs. =— In ten animated stories, three children 


from the future travel to the 20th century with important 
messages about drugs, each revealed in 
a realistic contemporary adventure. 
Designed for classroom use in two 


include a comprehensive, 24-page 
Teacher’s Guide and a four-color 


EDUCATING FOR GLOBAL CITIZENSHIP: A 
PEACE AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS 


ABDUL AZIZ SAID, INSTITUTE DIRECTOR 


ADRIENNE KAUFMANN, Associate Director 


ADVENTURES IN DRUG EDUCATION 


developmental blocks (Grades1—3 and 
Grades 4—6). —2— Video packages 


_poster. Parent’s Guides are also avail- 
able to involve parents in reinforcing the 
messages at home. -2— Drug Avengers 
video packages are now available direct 
from the producers for $34. Quantity 

price (50 or more): $24.95. Quantity 
prices available for additional Teacher's 
Guides, Parent’s Guides and posters. 
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This Institute will make a difference, not only in 
your own teaching butin the advance of the field 
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We designed it to be the 


country’s best reading program. 


at we created was 
pure magic. _. 


27 


$7 
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Each unit ends with a 
Reading Corner selection 
that’s just for fun! 


hen Silver Burdett covers Is it our expanded world of teaching 
& Ginn was developing and lush supplements? World of Reading brings 
World of Reading, we knew illustrations, you a kaleidoscope of teaching 


we were onto something g@g@gee pe i they start materials designed to enhance 
big. That's because we . i creating comprehension, extend learn- 
thought of everything. me §=©the magic ing beyond the Student Texts, 
And spared nothing. The from the first day of class. and ignite in students a 
result is a clearly superior Is it our superb literary passion for literature. 


program that gives teachers and | collection? In every Student Our unique and 
students the best opportunities Shimmering _[ext, we carefully combined exciting 
to build a love of reading. covers, dynamic _the classics with the very best 


But what we couldn't predict  Bustrations make a ard-winning contemporary 


is the sheer magic our program is _ a treasure. works. Many are favorites 
creating in classrooms everywhere. selected by a panel of over 2000 students 
Teachers are raving about it. Most impor- and teachers. In addition to 

tantly, its attracting students like a magnet. lesson and free-reading selec- 

What is it about World of Reading that tions, each grade includes 


has now made it a complete trade book. 

Is it the unique way we 
integrate skill learning directly 
with the literature? By bridging 
what students have already A world of motivational, 
learned with what theyre about multimedia support 


to learn, important skills are grasped materials. 


Quality literature 
* at every grade. 


quickly. Every skill taught relates Interactive Teaching Kit features 
directly back to the story just read, story-related videos, audio cassettes, 
and the one to follow. posters, and unit cards for each grade. 
Is it our flexible, well-organized Whatever it takes to arouse interest in 
Teacher Editions? For new teachers, every student, World of Reading has it. 
there are step-by-step Maybe its time you took 


a closer look at our World. 
To see what’ igniting 
all this excitement, call us 


lesson plans. For those 
more experienced, our 
format offers a quick 


the most accepted reading reference. For every toll-free:1-800-848-9500. 
| program in the country? teacher, there area 
| Is it the texts themselves? number of options to -- 


With their foil-stamped meet every student : ihe: Sy rhe Teacher Edit 

¥ a . aie e Teacher Edition 
need, and every ae : 9 PY oof your dreams, 
teaching style. 7 : - designed with 


, teachers like you 
n mind. 


Py At each grade, Student Texts 

: incorporate a full-length trade 
book, like Grade 3/2’s The 
Wreck of the Zephyr, by 

Chris Van Allsburg. 


©Copyright 1989, Silver Burdett & Ginn. All Rights Reserved. 
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ERASERS 


if. DINOSAURS 
Bo 7 Set of 36 
hs #25 - $5.25 
: per set, 
3 ; ae ae plus post, 
39 ee =f & hdig. 
PERSONALIZED PENCILS 
Everyone loves to see his name in print. A vinyl 
pouch contains 3 pencils with the student's . 
very Own name printed in Gold. 
#18 - 49¢ per set, plus post. & hdig. D 
STOCKING STUFFERS (Not Shown) 5 - 
Set of 3 colorful pencils in a viny! pouch. -— # Good WORK Ne 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” . - , STARS 
printed in Gold. . _ aes = = pen- 5 
_ 22) 2 oe ee : | ™ #28 - $3.95 


4 per set, 
~ plus post. & hdig. 


BaD NE reste 
ee 
— 


-— ie... Ronen easaaeee : |} Each box f 
pens in a vinyl pouch. Blue, Red & cy aay 


Green ink. "GREETINGS FROM YOUR ——it*s dif | 
TEACHER" printed in Bright white. : agua | 
#16 - 36¢ per set, plus post. & hdig. ; 

di 


lead. Any 
imprint in Gold. 
(Max. 44 letters 
& spaces.) 
#10 - $13.45 
per gross, 
plus post. & hdig. 


: hh 
> ee aes 
begins ee 

Protein 
itgaaus ee 


PENCILS 

144 In Each WITH TOPS 

Gross Box GREETINGS 

Yo ge FROM YOUR 

L Ze > COLORED SS 
7, el PENCILS Goid on 36 
- 8 crayon penciis for color- pencils topped 

-__ Ing books, school work and with mini 
fun. Gift boxed. 312” long. erasers of 

#15 - 49¢ per box, Bugs Bunny, 

Road Runner 

Hs post, & acl. & his Pals. 

#1 2 s $5.95 

per set, 


SANTAS plus post. & hdig. 


MAGICAL _ oe, “ED ate fe 
: — —//l ' Pela, | ATLAS PEN & PENCIL CORP. isso 
a. : aa j Dept. T 11 Hollywood, FL 33022 
oo : , Qty. item Cost Post/Hdlg. Total 
| ' eae Aer 10 Hexagon Pencils* | $13.45 gr. | $1.90 gr. | 
ee I j Sets must be re- 12 Pencils wiTops 5.95 (36)| 1.95 (36) | 
co Gy < ee ceived before 
: P lie SN 15 Colored Lead : 
a = , Cea, I Nov. 15th to en- — ae sex 
I sure pre-holiday 16 Stick Pens | 36 set 
I delivery. 17 Dino Grips | 5.95 (25)| 1.95 (25) 
i 18 Personalized Sets*| _.49 set | .06 set 
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